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THE VICTOR OF MARENGO. 

"VTAPOLEON was sitting in his tent ; before him lay 
-J3I a map of Italy. He took four pins and stuck 
them up; measured, moved the pins, and measured 
again. " Now," said he, " that is right ; I will capture 
him there !" " Who, sir ?" said an officer. " Milas, the 
old fox of Austria. He will retire from Genoa, pass 
Turin, and fall back on Alexandria. I shall cross the 
Po, meet him on the plains of Laconia, and conquer 
him there," and the finger of the child of destiny 
pointed to Marengo. 

Two months later the memorable campaign of 1800 
began. The 20th of May saw Napoleon on the heights 
of St. Bernard. The 22d, Larmes, with the army of 
Genoa, held Padua. So far, all had been well with 
Napoleon. He had compelled the Austrians to take 
the position he desired; reduced the army from one 
hundred and twenty thousand to forty thousand men ; 
dispatched Murat to the right, and June 14th moved 
forward to consummate his masterly plan. 

But God threatened to overthrow his scheme! A 
little rain had fallen in the Alps, and the Po could not be 
crossed in time. The battle was begun. Milas, pushed 
to the wall, resolved to cut his way out; and Napoleon 

5 
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6 THE ELOCUTIONIST'S ANNUAL. 

reached the field to see Larmes beaten — Champeaux 
dead — Desaix still charging old Milas, with his Austrian 
phalanx at Marengo, till the consular guard gave way, 
and the well-planned victory was a terrible defeat. 
Just as the day was lost, Desaix, the boy General, sweep- 
ing across the field at the head of his cavalry, halted on 
the eminence where stood Napoleon. There was in the 
corps a drummer-boy, a gamin whom Desaix had 
picked up in the streets of Paris. He had followed the 
victorious eagle of France in the campaigns of Egypt 
and Germany. As the columns halted, Napoleon 
shouted to him : — " Beat a retreat !" The boy did not 
stir. "Gamin, beat a retreat!" The boy stopped, 
grasped his drum-sticks, and said : " Sir, I do not know 
how to beat a retreat ; Desaix never taught me that ; 
but I can beat a charge, — Oh ! I can beat a charge that 
will make the dead fall into line. I beat that charge at 
the Pyramid : I beat that charge at Mount Tabor : I 
beat it again at the bridge of Lodi. May I beat it 
here?" Napoleon turned to Desaix, and said: "We 
are beaten ; what shall we do ?" " Do ? Beat them ! 
It is only three o'clock, and there is time enough to win 
a victory yet. Up ! the charge ! beat the old charge of 
Mount Tabor and Lodi !" A moment later the corps, 
following the sword-gleam of Desaix, and keeping step 
with the furious roll of the gamin's drum, swept down 
on the host of Austrians. They drove the first line 
back on the second — both on the third, and there they 
died. Desaix fell at the first volley, but the line never 
faltered, and as the smoke cleared away the gamin was 
seen in front of his line marching right on, and still 
beating the furious charge. Over the dead and 
wounded, over breastworks and fallen foe, over cannon 
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belching forth their fire of death, he led the way to vic- 
tory, and the fifteen days in Italy were ended. To-day 
men point to Marengo in wonder. They admire the 
power and foresight that so skillfully handled the 
battle, but they forget that a General only thirty years 
of age made a victory of a defeat. They forget that a 
gamin of Paris put to shame " the child of destiny.' 1 



THE LADY JUDITH'S VISION. 

IT was a Christmas morning, the bells tolled loud and 
clear, 
Awake, awake, O sleepers ! for Christmas Day is here ! 
Awake, awake ! this morning we bring to you again 
This message down from Heaven, Peace and good-will 
to men. 

Within her curtained chamber, the Lady Judith heard, 
But in her aching bosom no chord responsive stirred ; 
Though on the wall before her an ancient picture hung, 
In which the infant Jesus to His "blessed mother' 1 
clung ; 

She sees the Son and mother, she hears the joyfUl bells, 
And her heart grows bard and bitter a$ the #3 e °l 

memory swells. 
" And what to me Is Mary's Son V* she cries, in anguish 

wild, 
a While on my darjing'g little grave the winter's snows 

are pHed( \ 
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" And what to me are Christmas bells, when I no more 
may hear 

The voice that all my music made, fall on my longing 
earr 

Then sudden silence filled the room, a silence so pro- 
found, 

My Lady, awe-struck, raised her head and wondering, 
looked around. 

No more four walls confined her gaze ; before her, far 

and wide, 
She saw a beauteous valley spread, with hills on either 

side. 
Amid the verdant grasses clear streams of water 

strayed, 
And trees, with sweet fruits laden, a pleasant shadow 

made; 

Fair temples crowned the lovely slopes, bright flowers 

bloomed everywhere, 
And birds with brilliant plumage with music filled the 

air; 
But now among the flowers and underneath the trees 
And floating in the crystal floods, what is't my Lady sees ? 
Can they be earthly children ? or are they angels bright, 
Those happy little creatures, all robed in spotless white ? 

And now the childish voices in sweetest singing blend, 
"All hail! all hail!" they joyful cry, "He comes, the 

children's Friend," 
And walking in the valley, she sees a noble form ; 
The happy children leave their play and round about 

Him swarm. 
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They clasp His hands, His garments, they cling about 

His feet, 
And lift to Him their dewy lips to give Him kisses 

sweet; 
But one among their number in silence walked apart, 
And tears fell slowly from his eyes, and sobs welled 

from his heart. 

And the Lady Judith wondered, " Why is the child so 
sad, 

"\Then all his pretty playmates seem so full of life and 
gladT 

And the Lord Christ, looking tenderly on all the chil- 
dren, smiled, 

As He held His arms extended toward the little, griev- 
ing child. 

And soon the shining golden head is to His bosom 



Why quivers thus my Lady's heart within her 

throbbing breast, 
As thus she murmurs to herself, unheard by all save one, 
" Ah ! my darling mourns his mother in the arms of 

Mary's Son." 

But the little one is speaking, and she eager bends to 

hear, 
For the rosy lips are pressing close to the Saviour's ear : 
" Dear Christ," they trembling whisper, " will you not 

let me go 
To comfort my poor mother, I hear her grieving so? 
Oh I let me go and tell her how blest the children be 
Who are brought from earth to Heaven, to live and love 

with Thee." 
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And she heard the Lord Christ answer, " If you go beck 

again, 
You must stay the time allotted unto the sons of men, 
You must share their bitter sorrows, mayhap their 

shame and sin, 
And pray and weep for Heaven's rest ere you can enter 

in." 

And sobbing still, the child replied, "My mother loves 

me so, 
I hear her crying day and night ; dear Christ, you'll let 

me go?" 
The Saviour kissed him lovingly, then placed him on 

the ground, 
While all the children, wondering, stood in solemn 

silence round. 

"Til take you to your mother now," He said, and led 
the way ; 

The Lady Judith shrieked aloud, "Oh! stay, my dar- 
ling, stay, 

I would not have you back again." At once my Lady 
woke, 

And now the Christmas bells again the chamber's still- 
ness broke. 

Again four walls confined her gaze, and Mary's pictured 

face 
Looked down with yearning tenderness from its familiar 

place. 
A moment wrapped in thought she lay, then, springing 

from her bed, , 

*Hail! blessed mother, blessed Son, hail! Christmas 

morn," she said. 
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She dressed herself in richest robes, and called her 

servants all, 
" Make haste," she cried, " light glowing fires and deck 

the banquet hall ; 
Go forth, then bring in children, bring every child you 

meet; 
Search all the city's byways, search every lane and street. 

" Look for the homeless, friendless, for every little one 
Is dear to me for Jesus' sake, and for my own dear son, 
Who dwells with Him in Heaven and cannot happy be, 
Because — O Christ ! have pity ! — because of sinful me. 

Then loudly rang the castle bells, and soon, from far and 

near, 
The children came, and laughed, and sang, and shared 

the Christmas cheer. 
That night, as on her pillow the Lady Judith lay, 
A light shone all around her, like the brightness of the 

day, 

And she saw the happy valley and heard the children 

sing: 
" He comes, He comes, the children's Friend, He comes, 

our Lord and King." 
And akin to pain the rapture that filled the mother's 

breast, 
As the voice she knew rang sweeter, and for her above 

the rest ; 

'Twas the voice of her beloved, and she knew no sorrow 

now 
Weighed on his tender little heart or dimmed his shining 

brow. 
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And evermore she walked content along life's thorny 
road, 

With heart upraised in thankfulness to where her child 
abode, 

And evermore on Christmas, when she heard the joy- 
bells ring, 

u All hail !" she cried, " our blessed Lord, the children's 
Friend and King." 

Mrs. E. V. Wilson. 



EXTRACT FROM A EULOGY ON GENERAL 
GRANT. 



ANOTHER name is added to the roll of those whom 
the world will not willingly let die. A few years 
since, storm-clouds filled his heaven, and obloquy, slan- 
der, and bitter lies rained down upon him. The clouds 
are all blown away ; under a serene sky General Grant 
laid down his life and the whole nation wept. The path 
to his tomb is worn by the feet of innumerable pilgrims. 
The mildewed lips of slander are silent, and even 
criticism hesitates lest some incautious word should mar 
the history of the modest, gentle, magnanimous warrior. 
The whole nation watched his passage through humili- 
ating misfortunes with unfeigned sympathy — the whole 
world sighed when his life ended. At his burial the 
unsworded hands of those whom he had fought lifted 
his bier and bore him to his tomb with love and rever- 
ence. 

****** 

The South had laid the foundation of her industry, 
her commerce, and her very commonwealth upon slavery. 
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It was slavery that inspired her councils, that en- 
gorged her philanthropy, that corrupted her political 
economy and theology, that disturbed all the ways of 
active politics — broke up sympathy between North and 
South. The hand that fired upon Sumter exploded the 
mine under the Flood Rock of slavery and opened the 
way to civilization. The spark that was there kindled 
fell upon the North like fire upon autumnal prairies. 
Men came together in the presence of this universal 
calamity with sudden fusion ; the whole land became a 
military school. But the Northern armies once organ- 
ized, an amiable folly of conciliation began to show 
itself. Some peaceable way out of the war was hoped 
for. Generals seemed to fight so that no one should be 
hurt. The South had smelted into a glowing mass ; it 
believed in its course with an infatuation that would 
have been glorious if the cause had been better ; it put 
its whole soul into it and struck hard. For two years 
the war lingered, unmarked by great deeds. Lincoln, 
sad and sorrowful, felt the moderation of his generals 
and longed for a man of iron mold, who had but two 
words in his military vocabulary — victory or annihila- 
tion. He was coming ; he was heard from at Henry and 
Donelson. Three great names were rising to sight, — 
Sherman, Thomas, Sheridan, and, larger than any, Grant. 

At the opening of the war his name was almost un- 
known. It was with difficulty he could obtain a com- 
mand. Once set forward, Donelson, Shiloh, Vicksburg, 
Chattanooga, the Wilderness, Spottsylvania, Petersburg, 
Appomattox — these were his footsteps ! In four years 
he had risen, without political favor, from the bottom 
to the very highest command — not second to any living 
commander in all the world. His plans were large, his 
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undiscouraged will was patient to obduracy. He was 
not fighting for reputation, nor for the display of gen- 
eralship, nor for a future Presidency. ( He had but one 
motive, and that as intense as life itself— the subjuga- 
tion of the rebellion and the restoration of the broken 
Union. He embodied the feelings of the common peo- 
ple ; he was their perfect representative. The war was 
waged for the maintenance of the Union, the suppression 
of armed resistance, and, at length, for the eradication 
of slavery. Every step, from Donelson to Appomattox, 
evinced with increasing intensity this, his one terrible 
purpose. He never wavered, turned aside, or dallied ; 
he waded through blood to the horses' bridles. 

The moment that the South lay panting and helpless 
upon the ground, Grant carried himself with magnani- 
mous and sympathetic consideration. He imposed no 
humiliating conditions, spared the feelings of his antag- 
onists, sent home the disbanded Southern men with 
food and with horses for working their crops, and when 
a revengeful spirit in the Executive chair showed itself, 
and threatened the chief Southern generals, Grant, with 
a holy indignation, interposed himself and compelled 
his superior to relinquish his rash purpose. He never 
forgot that the South was a part of the country. 
* * * * * * 

The tidings of his death, long expected, gave a shock 
to the whole world. Governments, rulers, eminent 
statesmen, and scholars from all civilized nations gave 
sincere tokens of sympathy. For the hour sympathy 
rolled as a wave over all our own land. It closed the 
last furrow of war, it extinguished the last prejudice, it 
effaced the last vestige of hatred, and cursed be the 
hand that shall bring them back I 
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t Johnson and Buckner on one side, Sherman and 
Sheridan upon the other, of his bier, he went to his tomb, 
a silent symbol that liberty had conquered slavery, pa* 
triotism rebellion, and peace war. He rests in peace. 
"No drum or cannon shall disturb his rest. Sleep, hero, 
until another trumpet shall shake the heavens and the 
earth — then come forth to glory in immortality! 

Henry Ward Beecher. 



THE LIFEBOAT. 



BEEN" out in the lifeboat often ? Ay, ay, sir, oft 
enough. 
When it's rougher than this ? Why, bless you ! this 

ain't what we calls rough ! 
It's when there's a gale a-blowin', and the waves run in 

and break 
On the shore with a roar like thunder and the white 

cliffs seem to shake ; 
When the sea is a storm of waters, and the bravest 

holds his breath 
As he hears the cry for the lifeboat — his summons 

maybe to death — 
That's when we call it rough, sir ; but, if we can get 

her afloat, 
There's always enough brave fellows ready to man the 

boat. 

You've heard of the Eoyal Helen, the ship as was 

wrecked last year ? 
Yon be the rock she struck on — the boat as went out 

be here; 
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The night as she struck was reckoned the worst as ever 
we had, 

And this is a coast in winter where the weather be 
awful bad. 

The beach here was strewed with wreckage, and to tell 
you the truth, sir, then 

"Was the only time as ever we'd a bother to get the 
men. 

The single chaps was willin', and six on 'em volun- 
teered, 

But most on us here is married, and the wives that 
night was skeered. • 

Our women ain't chicken-hearted when it comes to 

savin' lives, 
But death that night looked certain — and our wives 

be only wives ; 
Their lot ain't bright at the best, sir ; but here, when 

the man lies dead, 
'Tain't only a husband missin', it's the children's daily 

bread; 
So our women began to whimper and beg o' the chaps 

to stay — 
I only heerd on it after, for that night I was kept away. 
I was up at my cottage, yonder, where the wife lay 

nigh her end, 
She'd been ailin' all the winter, andnothin' 'ud make 

her mend. 

The doctor had given her up, sir, and I knelt by her 

side and prayed, 
With my eyes all red with weepin', that Death's hand 

might yet be stayed. 
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I heerd the wild wind howling and I looked on the 

wasted form, 
And thought of the awful shipwreck as had come in the 

ragin' storm ; 
The wreck of my little homestead — the wreck of my 

dear old wife, 
Who'd sailed with me forty years, sir, o'er the troublous 

waves of life, 
And I looked at the eyes so sunken, as had been my 

harbor lights, 
To tell of the sweet home haven in the wildest, darkest 

nights. 

She knew she was sinkin' quickly — she knew as her end 

was nigh, 
But she never spoke o' the troubles as I knew on her 

heart must lie, 
For we'd had one great big sorrow with Jack, our only 

son — 
He'd got into trouble in London, as lots o' the lads ha' 

done ; 
Then he'd bolted, his masters told us — he was alius 

what folk call wild. 
From the day as I told his mother, her dear face never 

smiled. 
We heerd no more about him, we never knew where he 

went, 
And his mother pined and sickened for the message he 

never sent. 

I had my work to think of, but she had her grief to nurse, 
So it eat away at her heartstrings, and her health grew 

worse and worse. 

2 
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And the night as the Royal Helen went down on .. 

yonder sands, 
I sat and watched her dyin', holdin' her wasted hands. 
She moved in her doze a little, then her eyes were 

opened wide, 
And she seemed to be seekin' somethin', as she looked 

from side to side ; 
Then half to herself she whispered, " Where's Jack, to 

say good-bye ? 
It's hard not to see my darlin', and kiss him afore I 
. die!" 

I was stoopin' to kiss and soothe her, while the tears 

ran down my cheek, 
And my lips were shaped to whisper the words I 

couldn't speak, 
When the door of the room burst open, and my mates 

were there outside 
With the news that the boat was launchin'. " You're 

wanted !" their leader cried. 
" You've never refused to go, John ; you'll put these 

cowards right. 
There's a dozen of lives, maybe, John, as lie in our 

hands to-night !" 
'Twas old Ben Brown, the captain ; he'd laughed at the 

women's doubt. 
We'd always been first on the beach, sir, when the boat 

was goin' out. 

I didn't move, but I pointed to the white face on the 

bed— 
" I can't go, mate," I murmured ; " in an hour she may 

be dead. 
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I cannot go and leave her to die in the night alone." 
As I spoke Ben raised his lantern, and the light on my 

wife was thrown ; 
And I saw her eyes fixed strangely with a pleading 

look on me, 
While a tremblin' finger pointed through the door to 

the ragin' sea. 
Then she beckoned me near, and whispered, " Go, and 

God's will be done ! 
For every lad on that ship, John, is some poor mother's 

son." 

Her head was full of the boy, sir — she was thinking, 

maybe, some day 
For lack of a hand to help him his life might be cast 

away. 
" Go, John, and the Lord watch o'er you ! and spare 

me to see the light, 
And bring you safe," she whispered, " out of the storm 

to-night." 
Then I turned and kissed her softly, and tried to hide 

my tears, 
And my mates outside, when they saw me, set up three 

hearty cheers ; 
But I rubbed my eyes wi' my knuckles, and turned to 

old Ben and said, 
" I'll see her again, maybe, lad, when the sea gives up 

its dead." 

We launched the boat in the tempest, though death was 

the goal in view, 
And never a one but doubted if the craft could live it 

through ; 
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But our boat she stood it bravely, and, weary and wet 

and weak, 
We drew in hail of the vessel we had dared so much to 

seek. 
But just as we come upon her she gave a fearfull roll, 
And went down in the seethin' whirlpool with every 

livin' soul ! 
We rowed for the spot, and shouted, for all around was 

dark — 
But only the wild wind answered the cries from our 

plungin' bark. 

I was strainin' my eyes and watching when I thought I 

heard a cry, 
And I saw past our bows a somethin' on the crest of a 

wave dashed by ; 
I stretched out my hand to seize it. I dragged it 

aboard, and then 
I stumbled, and struck my forrud, and fell like a log on 

Ben. 
I remember a hum of voices, and then I knowed no 

more 
Till I came to my senses here, sir — here, in my home 

ashore. 
My forrud was tightly bandaged, and I lay on my 

little bed — 
I'd slipped, so they told me arter, and a rullick had 

struck my head. 

Then my mates came in and whispered ; they'd heard I 

was comin' round. 
At first I could scarcely hear 'em, it seemed like a 

buzzin' sound ; 
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But as soon as my head got clearer, and accustomed to 

hear 'em speak, 
I knew as I'd lain like that, sir, for many a long, long 

week. 
I guessed what the lads was hiding for their poor old 

shipmate's sake. 
I oould see by their puzzled faces they'd got some news 

to break ; 
So I lifts my head from the pillow, and I says to old 

Ben, " Look here ! 
I'm able to bear it now, lad — tell me, and never fear." 

Not one on 'em ever answered, but presently Ben goes 

out, 
And the others slinks away like, and I says, " What's 

this about ? 
Why can't they tell me plainly as the poor old wife is 

dead?" 
Then I fell again on the pillows, and I hid my achm* 

head; 
I lay like that for a minute, till I heard a voice cry 

"John!" 
And I thought it must be a vision as my weak eyes 

gazed upon ; 
For there by the bedside, standin' up and well was my 

wife. 
And who do ye think was with her ? Why, Jack, as 

large as life. 

It was him as I'd saved from drownin' the night as the 

lifeboat went 
To the wreck of the Royal Helen ; 'twas that as the 

vision meant. 
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They'd brought us ashore together, he'd knelt by his 

mother's bed, 
And the sudden joy had raised her like a miracle from 

the dead ; 
And mother and son together had nursed me back to 

life, 
And my old eyes woke from darkness to look on my son 

and wife. 
Jack ? He's our right hand now, sir ; 'twas Providence 

pulled him through — 
He's alius the first aboard her when the lifeboat wants 

a crew. 

George R. Sims. 



THE GREAT ISSUE. 



SUCH, fellow-citizens, as I contemplate them, are the 
* great issues before the country— nothing less, in a 
word, than whether the work of our noble fathers of the 
revolutionary and constitutional age shall perish or 
endure ; whether this great experiment in national 
polity, which binds a family of free republics in one 
united government — the most hopeful plan for com- 
bining the homebred blessings of a small state with the 
stability and power of great empire — shall be treacher- 
ously and shamefully stricken down, in the moment of 
its most successful operation, or whether it shall be 
bravely, patriotically, triumphantly maintained. We 
wage no war of conquest and subjugation ; we aim at 
nothing but to protect our loyal fellow-citizens, who, 
against fearful odds, are fighting the battles of the 
Union in the disaffected States, and to re-establish, not 
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for ourselves alone, but for our deluded fellow-citizens, 
the mild sway of the Constitution and the laws. The 
result cannot be doubted. Twenty millions of freemen, 
forgetting their divisions, are rallying as one man in 
support of the righteous cause — their willing hearts and 
their strong hands, their fortunes and their lives, are 
laid upon the altar of the country. We contend for the 
great inheritance of constitutional freedom transmitted 
from our revolutionary fathers. We engage in the 
struggle forced upon us, with sorrow, as against our 
misguided brethren, but with high heart and faith, as 
we war for that Union which our sainted Washington 
commended to our dearest affections. The sympathy of 
the civilized world is on our side, and will join us in 
prayers to Heaven for the success of our arms. 

Edward Everett, 1861. 



BILL AND JOE, 



" /^OME, dear old comrade, you and I 
V^ Will steal an hour from days gone by- 
The shining days when life was new, 
And all was bright as morning dew — 
The dusty days of long ago, 
When you were Bill and I was Joe. 

" Your name may flaunt a titled trail, 
Proud as a cockerel's rainbow tail ; 
And mine as brief appendix wear 
As Tam O'Shanter's luckless mare ; 
To-day, old friend, remember still 
That I am Joe and you are Bill! 
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" You've won the great world's envied prize 
And grand you look in people's eyes, 
With H. O. N. and LL.D., 
In big, brave letters fair to see ! 
Your fist, old fellow I" off they go ! 
How are ypu, Bill V 9 " How are you, Joe?* 



« 



u You've worn the judge's ermine robe ; 
You've taught your name to half the globe; 
You've sung mankind a deathless strain ; 
You've made the dead past live again. 
The world may call you what it will, 
But you and I are Joe and Bill." 

The chaffing young folks stare and say, 
" See those old buffers, bent and gray ; 
They talk like fellows in their teens. 
Mad, poor old boys ! That's what it means * < 
And shake their heads. They little know 
The throbbing hearts of Bill and Joe I 

How Bill forgets his hour of pride 
While Joe sits smiling at his side ; 
How Joe, in spite of time's disguise, 
Finds the old schoolmate in his eyes — 
Those calm, stern eyes that melt and fill 
As Joe looks fondly up at Bill. 

Ah ! pensive scholar, what is fame ? 
A fitful tongue of leaping flame — 
A giddy whirlwind's fickle gust 
That lifts a pinch of mortal dust! 
A few swift years, and who can show 
Which dust was Bill, and which was Joe? 
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The weary idol takes his stand, 

Holds out his bruised and aching hand, 

While gaping thousands come and go — 

How vain it seems, this empty show ! 

Till all at once his pulses thrill — 

'Tis poor old Joe's " God bless you, Bill !" 

And shall we breathe in happier spheres 
The names that pleased our mortal ears, 
In some sweet lull of harp and song, 
For earth-born spirits none too long, 
Just whispering of the world below, 
Where this was Bill, and that was Joe ? 

No matter ; while our home is here 
No sounding name is half so dear. 
When fades at length our lingering day, 
Who cares what pompous tombstones say ? 
Read on the hearts that love us still : 
Hie jacet Joe! Hie jacet Bill! 

Oliver Wendell Holmes. 



MR. WINKLE PUTS ON SKATES. 

From the Pickwick Papers. 



""VTOW," said Wardle, after a substantial lunch, 

-L* "what say you to an hour on the ice? We 
shall have plenty of time." 

" Capital !" said Mr. Benjamin Allen. 

" Prime 1" ejaculated Mr. Bob Sawyer. 

" You skate, of course, Winkle ?" said Wardle. 
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" Ye-yes; O yes," replied Mr. Winkle. "I— I— am 
rather out of practice." 

"O, do skate, Mr. Winkle," said Arabella. "I like 
to see it so much." 

" O, it is so graceful," said another young lady. 

A third young lady said it was elegant, and a fourth 
expressed her opinion that it was "swanlike." 

" I should be very happy, I'm sure," said Mr. Win- 
kle, reddening ; " but I have no skates." 

This objection was at once overruled. Trundle had a 
couple of pairs, and the fat boy announced that there 
were half a dozen more down stairs ; whereat Mr. Win- 
kle expressed exquisite delight, and looked exquisitely 
uncomfortable. 

Old Wardle led the way to a pretty large sheet of 
ice ; and the fat boy and Mr. Weller having shoveled 
and swept away the snow which had fallen on it during 
the night, Mr. Bob Sawyer adjusted his skates with a 
dexterity which to Mr. Winkle was perfectly marvelous, 
and described circles with his left leg, and cut figures of 
eight, and inscribed upon the ice, without once stopping 
for breath, a great many other pleasant and astonishing 
devices, to the excessive satisfaction of Mr. Pickwick, 
Mr. Tupman, and the ladies ; which reached a pitch of 
positive enthusiasm when old Wardle and Benjamin 
Allen, assisted by the aforesaid Bob Sawyer, performed 
some mystic evolutions which they called a reel. 

All this time Mr. Winkle, with his face and hands 
blue with the cold, had been forcing a gimlet into the 
soles of his feet, and putting his skates off, with the 
points behind, and getting the straps into a very compli- 
cated and entangled state, with the assistance of Mr. 
Snodgrass, who knew rather less about skates than a 
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Hindoo. At length, however, with the assistance of Mr. 
Weller, the unfortunate skates were firmly screwed and 
buckled on, and Mr. Winkle was raised to his feet. 

" Now, then, sir," said Sam, in an encouraging tone, 
" off with you, and show 'em how to do it." 

"Stop, Sam, stop!" 'said Mr. Winkle, trembling vio- 
lently, and clutching hold of Sam's arm with the grasp 
of a drowning man. "How slippery it is, Sam !" 

" Not an uncommon thing upon ice, sir," replied Mr. 
Weller. "Hold up, sir!" 

This last observation of Mr. Weller's bore reference 
to a demonstration Mr. Winkle made at the instant, of 
a frantic desire to throw his feet in the air, and dash 
the back of his head on the ice. 

"These — these — are very awkward skates," said Mr, 
Winkle, staggering. 

"Now, Winkle," cried Mr. Pickwick, quite uncon- 
scious that there was anything the matter. "Come; 
the ladies are all anxiety." 

" Yes, yes," replied Mr. Winkle, with a ghastly smile. 
" I'm coming." 

" Just going to begin," said Sam, endeavoring to dis- 
engage himself. " Now, sir, start off!" 

" Stop an instant, Sam," gasped Mr. Winkle, clinging 
most affectionately to Mr. Weller. " I find I've got a 
couple of coats at home that I don't want, Sam. You 
may have them, Sam." 

"Thank'ee, sir," replied Mr. Weller. 
"Never mind touching your hat, Sam," said Mr* 
Winkle, hastily. " You needn't take your hand away 
to do that. I meant to have given you five shillings 
this morning for a Christmas-box, Sam. I'll give it to 
you this afternoon, Sam." 
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" You're very good, sir," replied Mr. Weller. 

"Just hold me at first, Sam, will you?" said Mr. 
Winkle. "There — that's right. I shall soon get in 
the way of it, Sam. Not too fast, Sam, — not too 
fast!" 

Mr. Winkle stooping forward, with his body half 
doubled up, was being assisted over the ice by Mr. 
Weller in a very singular and un-swanlike manner, 
when Mr. Pickwick most innocently shouted from the 
opposite bank, — " Sam !" 

" Sir !' shouted back Mr. WeUer. 

" Here ! I want you." 

" Let go, sir," said Sam. " Don't you hear the gov- 
ernor calling ? Let go, sir." 

With a violent effort Mr. Weller disengaged himself 
from the grasp of the agonized Pickwickian, and in so 
doing administered a considerable impetus to the un- 
happy Mr. Winkle. With an accuracy which no de- 
gree of dexterity or practice could have insured, that 
unfortunate gentleman bore swiftly down into the centre 
of the reel at the very moment when Mr. Bob Sawyer 
was performing a flourish of unparalleled beauty. 

Mr. Winkle struck wildly against him, and with a 
loud crash they both fell heavily % down. Mr Pickwick 
ran to the spot. Bob Sawyer had risen to his feet, but 
Mr. Winkle was far too wise to do anything of the 
kind in skates. He was seated on the ice, making spas- 
modic efforts to smile ; but anguish was depicted on every 
lineament of his countenance. 

"Are you hurt ?" inquired Mr. Benjamin Allen, with 
great anxiety. 

" Not much," said Mr. Winkle, rubbing his back very 
hard. 
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u I wish you 'd let me bleed you," said Mr. Benjamin, 
with great eagerness. 

" No, thank you," replied Mr. Winkle, hurriedly. 

" I really think you had better," said Allen. 

"Thank you," replied Mr. Winkle; "I'd rather 
not." 

" What do you think, Mr. Pickwick ?" inquired Bob 
Sawyer. 

Mr. Pickwick was excited and indignant. He beck- 
oned to Mr. Weller, and said, in a stern voice, " Take 
his skates off!" 

" No ; but really I had scarcely begun," remonstrated 
Mr. Winkle. 

" Take his states off!" repeated Mr. Pickwick, firmly. 

The command was not to be resisted. Mr. Winkle 
allowed Sam to obey it, in silence. 

" Lift him up," said Mr. Pickwick. Sam assisted him 
to rise. 

Mr. Pickwick retired a few paces apart from the by- 
standers ; and, beckoning his friend to approach, fixed 
a searching look upon him, and uttered in a low, but 
distinct and emphatic tone, these remarkable words : — 

" You're a humbug, sir !" 

" A what ?" said Mr. Winkle, starting. 

" A humbug, sir ! I will speak plainer, if you wish 
it An impostor, sir !" 

With these words Mr. Pickwick turned slowly on his 
heel, and rejoined his friends. 

Charles Dickens. 
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WOMAN'g POWER. 

FROM each age in every story shines one figure-head 
sublime ; 
One grand master-spirit, building towers from the wrecks 

of time; 
One man who could find pure lilies, where the rest saw 
only slime. 

With a daring born of purpose, he has risked and won 

his life, 
And the world bows down and worships him, the hero 

in the strife ; 
Knowing nothing of the power that gave impulse to his 

life. 

Could we draw aside the curtain, how amazed the world 

would stand, 
That the whole campaign of reason by a woman had 

been planned, 
And the armor had been buckled by a fearless mother's 

hand. 

Or the hero stands in silence at the brink of Slough 

Despond, 
All forgot and sought by no one, save one woman true 

and fond ; 
But her impulse builds his purpose, reaching up to the 

Beyond. 

When a grand, pure poem rings down the ages, undefiled, 
And we seek to know the wherefore, looking mid the 

wind and wild, 
Oft we find the motive power was the lisping of a child; 
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And the poem had not reached us if a woman had not 
stood 

Holding up the poet's courage, till the world pro- 
nounced it good. 

Which deserves the greater credit ? both have done the 
things they could. 

Women there have been who failed men in the hour of 
sorest need, 

And the world has heard and cursed them for the fail- 
ure of the deed ; 

But of women soul-devoted, patient, seldom do we 
read. 

It is well God over-rules it — blame of failure comes from 

men; 
But reward for best endeavor only crowns us truly, 

when 
We lay aside the dusty garments, and the King shall 

come again. 

Every good strong deed of greatness has a woman at its 

base, 
Or a little child with sunshine fresh from heaven upon 

its face; 
Watching carefully the building, that each stone fits in 

its place. 

To some few the word is given, "Go ye forth and build 

your own," 
But you need not stop to seek it, God Himself will make 

it known ; 
You cannot misunderstand it, it will come to you 

alone. 
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It is grand to be a woman standing very near to God, 
Seeing with her heaven-born instinct every step that He 

has trod ; 
Searching in the darkest science, till she finds it bright 

with God. 

Do you count her power as nothing ? this great thing a 

trifle call? 
Why, life's trifles are its great things, and its great 

things are the small. 
She who knows the power of nothings holds the greatest 

power of all. 

What is nobler for a woman, than to know within her 

hands 
Is the destiny of nations, and the fate of many lands ? 
What can make a woman greater than the power she 

now commands. 

Think not that the country's ballot is the only power to 

wield ; 
God has given each a mission, we may always find some 

field : 
Do you think He counts it nobler to be more a sword 

than shield ? 

Better be an inspiration, play the harp-strings of some 
soul, 

Than to blow Fame's silver bugle, though through con- 
tinents it roll, 

Better be a useful fragment, than a damaged, useless 
whole. 

Better be behind the curtain, and to feel yourself a 
queen, 
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Than to lose the power of ruling, though with sceptre 

you are seen ; 
Better be a queenly woman, than unwomanly, a queen. 

Tis not angels we are wanting on this busy restless 

earth, 
It is noble, earnest women who prize well the right of 

birth, 
Women who are looking upward, knowing well what 

life is worth, 

Even though their life be hidden, just content to work 

away, 
Till the last great task is ended, till the dawning of 

the day; 
Knowing it shall stand exalted when God lifts the veil 

away. 

Marietta F. Cloud. 



THE SHIP OP STATE. 



BREAK up the Union of these States, because there 
are acknowledged evils in our system ? Is it so 
easy a matter, then, to make everything in the actual 
world conform exactly to the ideal pattern we have 
conceived in our minds of absolute right ? Suppose the 
fatal blow were struck, and the bonds which fasten 
together these States were severed, would the evils and 
roischiefe that would be experienced by those who are 
Actually members of this vast republican community be 
All that would ensue? Certainly not. We are con- 
nected with the several nations and races of the world 
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as no other people has ever been connected. ^Te have 
opened our doors and invited emigration to our soil 
from all lands. Our invitation has been accepted. 
Thousands have come at our bidding. Thousands more 
are on the way. Other thousands still are standing 
a-tiptoe on the shores of the Old World, eager to find a 
passage to the land where bread may be had for labor, 
and where man is treated as man. In our political 
family almost all nations are represented. The several 
varieties of the race are here subjected to a social fusion, 
out of which Providence designs to form a " new man." 
We are in this way teaching the world a great lesson 
—namely, that men of different languages, habits, man- 
ners and creeds can live together, and vote together, 
aind, if not pray and worship together, yet in near 
vicinity, and do all in peace, and be, for certain purposes 
at least, one people. And is not this lesson of some 
value to the world, especially if we can teach it not by 
theory merely, but through a successful example ? Has 
not this lesson, thus conveyed, some connection with the 
world's progress toward that far-off period to which the 
human mind looks for the fulfillment of its vision of a 
perfect social state T It may safely be asserted that this 
Union could not be dissolved without disarranging and 
eonvulsing every part of the globe. Not in the indul- 
gence of a vain confidence did our fathers build the ship 
rf State, and launch it upon the waters. We will 
exclaim, in the noble words of one of our poets : 

" Thou, too, sail on, O ship of State ! 
Sail on, O Union, strong and great 1 
Humanity with all its fears, 
With all the hopes of future years, 
Is hanging breathless on thy fate 1 
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We know what master laid thy keel. 
What workmen wrought thy ribs of steel, 
Who made each mast, and sail, and rope, 
What anvils rang, what hammers beat, 
In what a forge and what a heat 
Were shaped the anchors of thy hope ! 
Fear not each sudden sound and shock— 
'Tis of the wave and not the rock ; 
'Tis but the flapping of the sail, 
And not a rent made by the gale ! 
In spite of rock and tempest roar, 
In spite of false lights on the shore, 
Sail on, nor fear to breast the sea ! 
Our hearts, our hopes are all with thee ! 
Our hearts, our hopes, our prayers, our tears, 
Our faith triumphant o'er our fears, 
Are all with thee — are all with thee t" 

Bev. Wm. P. Luot, 186/ 



THE DAY IS DONE. 

THE day is done, and the darkness 
Falls from the wings of night, 
As a feather is wafted downward 
From an eagle in his flight. 

I see the lights of the village 

Gleam through the rain and the mist, 
And a feeling of sadness comes o'er me 

That my soul cannot resist. 

A feeling of sadness and longing 

That is not akin to pain, 
And resembles sorrow onl y 

As the mist resembles the rain. 
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Come, read to me some poem, 
Some simple and heartfelt lay, 

That shall soothe this restless feeling 
And banish the thoughts of the day. 

Not from the grand old masters, 
Not from the bards sublime, 

Whose distant footsteps echo 
Through the corridors of Time. 

For, like strains of martial music, 
Their mighty thoughts suggest 

Life's endless toil and endeavor ; 
And to-night I long for rest. 

Bead from some humbler poet, 

Whose songs gushed from his heart, 

As showers from the clouds of summer 
Or tears from the eyelids start. 

Who, through long days of labor, 
And nights devoid of ease, 

Still heard in his soul the music 
Of wonderful melodies. 

Such songs have power to quiet 
The restless pulse of care, 

And come like the benediction 
That follows after prayer. 

Then read from the treasured volume 

The poem of thy choice, 
And lend to the rhyme of the poet 

The beauty of thy voice ; 
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And the night shall be filled with music, 

And the cares that infest the day 
Shall fold theirtents, like the Arabs, 

And as silently steal away. 

Longfellow. 



WHAT WE DID WITH THE COW. 

Abridged from Youth's Companion. 



JEEUSALEM VALLEY, about twenty miles long 
and five miles in width at its lower end, lies between 
two outlying spurs of the Sierra La Sal. Near the upper 
end of it, where the concave of lolly bluffs walls it round, 
our little party had made a permanent camp, intending 
to remain for several weeks, since the locality furnished 
in abundance those four requisites of a camping-out ex- 
cursion — namely, grass for the horses, game, wood and 
good water. 

Three miles below us a party of cow-boys were in 
quarters at a " dug-out," and with one of their party, a 
young man of the name of Little, I had made a very 
pleasant acquaintance. 

One day as we two were riding together, I said, " I 
wonder that, with all the cows you fellows have, you 
don't corral them, and have fresh milk and cream for 
your coffee." 

"Too much trouble. Coffee straight's good enough 
for me. But you fellows are welcome to it if you want 
it. Milk the hull vacada if you wanter. I don't keer." 

At camp that night I mentioned the matter to the 
boys, and it struck them favorably. Tire Judge's mouth 
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had been watering for cream in his coffee ever since he 
joined us, and he hailed the proposition with delight. 
So the next morning we built a corral, or pen, of cotton- 
wood logs, and in the afternoon started out to catch some 
calves ; for we surmised that if we had the youngsters 
penned the mothers would be sure to stay around, and 
we could milk them at our leisure. We soon had half 
a dozen little fellows cut out from the drove and started 
to drive them up the valley ; but I hope that I may be 
pardoned for the strength of my simile in saying that it 
was like trying to drive so many streaks of lightning ! 
I never saw such active, mercurial, elusive little beggars 
as those calves — some of them not yet a month old ! 
They were as spry as squirrels, as light-legged as deer, 
and as slippery as eels. 

At last, however, after infinite trouble, we succeeded 
in penning three of the calves, and left them to be hunted 
up by their mothers. These latter we found when we 
got up the next morning vainly trying to reach their 
imprisoned offspring through the corral fence. 

The next thing was to catch and milk the anxious 
cows. The trees in the locality were so close together 
that we could not use a lasso, and the cows, as if suspect- 
ing a trap, would not be driven into that part of the 
corral which we had left open for them. Finally, my 
brother John took a lariat, and, climbing a tree, lay out 
on a limb about twenty feet from the ground. The rest 
of us, on horseback, then tried to drive the cows under 
the limb. Two soon took fright and broke away through 
the woods, but a third, — a beautiful black heifer, — would 
not leave her calf. 

She dodged us here and there like a will-o'-the-wisp, 
Aow-and then making a quick dash at one. of us, and ne- 
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cessitating some abrupt movements on our part, till in 
one of her rushes she passed under the limb where John 
lay, and the lasso, dropped deftly from above, brought 
her up, plunging and wild-eyed. 

Getting a rope around one of her hind feet, we 
" stretched " her between two trees, so that she was 
comparatively helpless, and then John, with a camp- 
kettle, proceeded to do the milking. 

"Soh, boss! soh!" he remarked to her, soothingly. 

But " boss " wouldn't " soh." A mighty plunge, a 
writhe of the body, a dexterous fore-handed kick from 
the free hind leg, and down she came with a thump upon 
her side, while the camp-kettle flew from John's hands 
and he danced wildly around on one leg, nursing the 
barked ankle of the other. But in a minute she was on 
her feet, and the same performance, minus the barked 
ankle, was gone through with again. Finally, both legs 
of the cow were tied fast. It was found, however, that 
even then she possessed the power to " hold up " her 
milk. We could get very little from her. About a 
pint was at last procured. 

Then another lariat was passed around her horns, and 
with John at one lariat, myself at the other, and the 
Judge acting as a drag behind, we started to take her 
to the corral that the calf might have its breakfast. We 
intended to imprison her there for another trial. 

For about ten yards all went well, then there came * 
sudden, violent bolt. The Judge was jerked from nig 
feet and landed, face downward, among the sage brush, 
losing his grasp on the rope ; the lariat in John's hands 
snapped, and I had " a vision of sudden death " in the 
shape of a black bovine virago with blood-shot eye$ and 
needle-pointed horns, taring straight down upon me. 
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All the cow's untamed Texas blood was up. How 1 
got over that corral-fence, ten feet high, I don't know to 
this day. When I could survey the scene from between 
the bars of my portcullis, the furious heifer had changed 
her course, and was precipitating herself upon the Judge, 
who was energetically hoisting his two hundred pounds 
of flesh up a cottonwood tree. Disappointed there, she 
turned to John, who, cut off from the corral, and having 
no friendly tree in which to take shelter, found that he 
had urgent business in the direction of the creek, which 
flowed between steep banks some twenty yards away. 
The infuriated animal was between him and the one path 
which led down to the water's edge, and, with that thing 
of fire and fury close behind him, he had no time to pick 
and choose. With one flying leap he disappeared from 
view, and a dull splash told that he had found refuge in 
the turbid water below. 

Checking herself on the brink, the wrathful cow 
turned, and, catching sight of me as I peered through 
the poles of the fence, charged with a vim that shook 
the whole corral. Then the Judge, who had taken Ad- 
vantage of this diversion and had slipped down from his 
perch, was discovered by the cow and forced to scurry 
upward to a place of safety, like a squirrel surprised by 
a dog. 

John's head now appeared above the banks of the 
gulch, but the enraged heifer dashed at him with a ve- 
hemence that caused him to disappear with the sudden- 
ness of a prairie-dog diving into its hole. 

To a disinterested spectator it would have been very 
laughable, no doubt. The Judge's portly form perched 
twenty feet from the ground, on a two-inch limb, his 
chubby arms and legs twined around the body of the 
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tree, and his mild blue eyes glaring from behind his spec- 
tacles like the lamps on a doctor's gig ; John's head, 
hatless and disheveled, his face and hair plastered with 
mud, popping up and down from behind the bank of the 
stream like an animated " Jack-in*the-box ;" myself 
peering through the poles of the corral-fence, like a 
trapped wood-chuck through the bars of his cage ; while 
in the centre of the triangle, of which we were the apices, 
with eyes of fire, distended nostrils, and burnished horns 
raking the ground, lunged and darted the vindictive 
beast who held us in limbo. 

The lariats which were still attached to her flew out, 
like Berenice's hair, as she flashed hither and thither, 
and her angry snorts of rage gave full token that her 
bovine gorge was up. She was bent on doing mischief, 
and she attended to it strictly, without allowing her at- 
tention to be distracted by trivial matters. She had 
" treed," " corraled " and " holed " her tormentors, and 
she seemed resolved fully to satisfy her debt of ven- 
geance. The slightest move on the part of any one of 
us brought her in that direction with the velocity of a 
hungry hawk. 

Kepeated failures, however, at last made her sullen, 
and she stopped for a moment so close to the corral that 
the end of the rope around her foot lay temptingly near 
to the fence. Dropping on my knees, I reached an arm 
through to secure it. Up to this time, the calves had 
been huddling together in a corner of the corral, but 
now — whether my position was taken as a challenge, or 
whether courage had suddenly returned to them, I know 
not — there was a patter of feet in my rear, a brave little 
bleat like the crow of a bantam rooster, and — "spang!" 
—something struck me behind, as I groveled on all fours, 
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and my head was driven against the fence with a smart 
thud. 

Jumping to my feet, I faced this new antagonist. 
There he stood, as- game as a torn-tit, his ridiculously 
thin legs stiffly outspread, his thread-paper tail perked 
up with a comical twist at the tip, his little bullet-head 
defiantly cocked to one side, and his twinkling eyes fixed 
upon me with a look compounded of wonder at his own 
audacity, fear of the possible consequence, and a funny 
determination to " do or die," in the defense of his per- 
secuted mother. Compared to her, he might have been 
aptly termed a duodecimo edition bound in full calf. 

I had but time fully to take in the grotesqueness of 
his appearance when, with another bleat of defiance, the 
doughty little hop-o'-my-thumb charged me. Catching 
him by the ear and tail, I ran him ingloriously back to 
his corner, bumped his head against the fence just hard 
enough to give him a hint not to interfere in the sports 
of his betters, and turned again to watch the movements 
of our besieger. 

It had finally dawned upon the brain of our cockney 
cook, Batters, that something was wrong ; and he had 
come around in front of the tent, about forty yards 
away, to see what was the matter. Our wild-eyed foe 
caught sight of him and incontinently charged. 

Appalled at the sight of the infuriated animal, Bat* 
ters tumbled backward into the tent, trusting thus to 
elude the assault. It was a vain hope. The flap was 
up, and the cow dashed straight at the opening, struck 
the supporting pole, and down in one billowy heap came 
the white canvas, covering pursuer and pursued. 

We ran to the rescue. From under the wildly heav- 
ing envelope came a dire discord of mingled sounds-* 
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Batters' voice calling lustily for " 'Elpl 'elp!" the bet 
low of the frightened cow, the breaking of things break- 
able, and the " r-r-r-ip " of tearing cloth ! 

At last the exhausted animal became quiet ; and Bat- 
ters crawled from the fallen tent, pale and scared, but 
unhurt, save a few slight scratches. 

It took us fully an hour to free our late antagonist, 
and when this was done, she limped off down the valley, 
her spirit cowed, for the time being at least, and her 
calf apparently wholly forgotten. 

N. P. Ufford. 



A ROMANCE OF THE ROOD-LOFT. 



AS I sit within the rood-loft, and the thunder-tones 
are pealing 
From the great voice of the organ, as I touch it once 
again ; 
And around the carven angels soft the sunset shades are 
stealing, 
I can supplicate my music for some solace for my pain. 

If the triple key-board answers to my well-accustomed 
fingers, 

If I hold the diapason just as ever at command, 
And the old familiar magic in the melody still lingers, 

I shall fancy that the music has a heart to understand. 

I shall hear the grand fugue broaden that grave Bach 
wrote for all ages, 
With the prelude in E minor, like a weary heart in 
woe ; 
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A* I bitterly look back upon the last of memory's 

pages, 
For the saddest of the leaflets that my life can ever 
know. 

As I sit here at the organ, I can think upon my sorrow, 
With the eastern oriel changing from its purple into 

g»y> 
And the hopelessness of living for the wearisome to- 
morrow, 
Gives a sadder, deeper meaning to the doom of yester- 
day. 

For but yestermorn I boasted of a passion in quiescence, 
Though my heart was yearning toward her, I could 
leave my love untold ; 
Till she won me into speaking by the glory of her 
presence, 
Like a dream of Mary Mother by some master-hand 
of old. 

Bhe had summoned me to teach her, and I felt the 
fascination 
Of her gracious bearing thrill me with a spell un- 
known before ; 
And my music sounded harshly to the perfect modu- 
lation 
Of the low voice that will haunt me in my dreaming 
evermore. 

And through all the realms of music we went day by 
day, now speeding 
From the mighty strains of Handel to the passion of 
Mozart ; 
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Aad I told my love in music, and she heard it, all 
unheeding 
That the lowly organ-master could possess a human 
heart. 

She stood up beside the organ, and her white throat in 
her singing 
Took a fuller curve, and brighter shone the nimbus 
of her hair ; 
And so sang she to my playing, till the bell above us 
, swinging 

, Brought my dear task to an ending with the eventime 
of prayer. 

She was cruel in her beauty, as she bent her down 
above me, 
And a bright tear born of music fell and glistened on 
the keys, 
And I wove a dream Elysian of her learning so to love me, 
That no thought of shame could touch her 'neath her 
old ancestral trees. 

Did she scorn me for my meanness, when I set my heart 
upon her ? 
There are ancient tombs engraven with the legends of 
her race : 
Love is old, and love is noble, and can never bring 
dishonor, 
Though the blood of knightly fathers runs to flush a 
maiden's face. 

And yestreen I dared to tell her of my love, and she 
departed, 
With her small hand's queenly gesture, as she smiled 
away my speech ; 
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She had proffered friendship's snowdrops, she was eve? 
tender-hearted, 
But the roses of her loving they hung far beyond my 
reach. 

She will mate with but her equals ; men of ancient 
names and stately 
Will have power to win her kisses, and my lowly 
claim must yield ; 
They will never stoop to worship as I've worshiped, 
loving greatly, 
Though my ancestors have fallen not upon the 
foughten field. 

Fair the future spreads before her, will it ever bring 
repentance 
For an honest love rejected, for a stricken heart vand 
sore? 
Shall I ever dare to ask her for remission of my sen- 
tence? — 
But my music makes an answer with a hopeless 
" Never more." 

And I think on that great master who, when life was 
swiftly fleeting, 
Wrote the sad sepulchral music ere he bowed his 
noble head, 
That from all the saints in glory should bring sure and 
kindly greeting ; 
And for my lost love a requiem I play, as for the dead. 

And I cling unto my music for the solace man's unkindness 
Has denied me, since my comrades greet my story 
with a smile ; 
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There are loves, they say, in plenty, and they marvel at 
my blindness ; 
But the man who's seen the sun's face sees no other for 
a while. 

Now the vast cathedral darkens, and the night comes 
slowly creeping 
From the altar round the arches that o'erhang the 
chancel side ; 
And I leave the saints in silence as they solemnly lie 
sleeping, 
And to-morrow brings the gladness of the holy Christ* 
mas-tide. 

And at Matins as aforetime I shall take my humble 
station, 
In the rood-loft, at the service that we sing on 
Christmas Day ; 
While the anthem peals around me, and the Church's 
jubilation 
Gives good-will to all men, chanting " In excelsis 
gloria." 

H. Savile Clarke. 



DESTINY OP AMERICA. 

SEARCH creation round, where can you find a coun- 
try that presents so sublime a view, so interesting 
an anticipation ? Who shall say for what purpose 
mysterious Providence may not have designed her! 
Who shall say that when in its follies or its crimes, the 
Old World may have buried all the pride of its power, 
jukL all the pomp of its civilization, human nature may 
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not find its destined renovation in the New ! When its 
temples and its trophies shall have moldered into dust,— 
when the glories of its name shall be but the legend of 
tradition, and the light of its achievements live only in 
song, philosophy will revive again in the sky of her 
Franklin, and glory rekindle at the urn of her Wash- 
ington. 

Is this the vision of romantic fancy ? Is it even im- 
probable ? I appeal to history ! Tell me, thou reverend 
chronicler of the grave, can all the allusions of ambi- 
tion realized, can all the wealth of a universal com- 
merce, can all the achievements of successful heroism, 
or all the establishments of this world's wisdom, secure 
to empire the permanency of its possessions? Alas, 
Troy thought so once ; yet the land of Priam lives only 
in song! Thebes thought so once; yet her hundred 
gates have crumbled, and her very tombs are but as the 
dust they were vainly intended to commemorate! So 
thought Palmyra — where is she ? So thought the coun- 
tries of Demosthenes and the Spartan ; yet Leonidas is 
trampled by the timid slave, and Athens insulted by the 
servile, mindless, and enervate Ottoman ! In his hurried 
march, Time has but looked at their imagined immor- 
tality, and all its vanities, from the palace to the tomb, 
have, with their ruins, erased the very impression of his 
footsteps ! The days of their glory are as if they had 
never been ; and the island that was then a speck, rude 
and neglected, in the barren ocean, now rivals the 
ubiquity of their commerce, the glory of their arms, the 
fame of their philosophy, the eloquence of their senate, 
and the inspiration of their bards! Who shall say, 
then, contemplating the past, that England, proud and 
potent as she appears, may not one day be what Athena 
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fa, and the young America yet soar to be what Athens 
was ! Who shall say, when the European column shall 
have moldered, and the night of barbarism obscured 
its very ruins, that that mighty continent may not 
emerge from the horizon, to rule, for its time, sovereign 
of the ascendant! 

Charles Phillips. 



BALLAD OF THE WICKED NEPHEW. 



IT was a wicked Nephew bold 
Who uprose in the night, 
And ground upon a huge grindstone 
His penknife, sharp and bright. 

And, while the sparks were flying wild 

The cellar floor upon, 
Quoth he unto himself, " I will 

Dispatch my Uncle John ! 

" His property is large, and if 

He dies and leaves a will, 
• His loving Nephew (that's myself) 

Won't get a dollar-bill. 

" I'll hie unto my Uncle's bed, 
His chamber well I know, 
And there I'll find his pocket-book 
Safe under his pillow. 

" With this bright steel I'll slay him firsts 
Because that is the way 
They do such things, I understand, 

In Boucicault's new play." 
4 
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By this the anxious moon retired 
(For all the stars were in)— 
* 'Tis very dark," the Nephew cried, 
" But I can find my kin ! 

u Come forth, my trusty weapon, now I* 
(Or words to that effect,) 
He shouted to his little blade, 
Whose power ha did suspect. 

Then out he starts. His Uncle's door 
Is thirteen doors from his : — 

He gains the latch, which upward flies* 
And straight inside he is 1 

One pause upon the entry stair, 
And one upon the mat, — 

How still the house at such an hour t 
How mewless lies the cat ! 

u O Nephew ! Nephew ! be not rash ; 
Turn back, and then ' turn in :' 
Tour Uncle still is sound asleep, 
And you devoid of sin ! 

" The gallows-tree was never built 
For handsome lads like you — 
Get thee to bed ! (as kind Macbeth 
Wished his young man to do)." 

He will not be advised, — he stands 
Beside the sleeping form, — 

The hail begins to beat outside 
A tattoo for the storm. 
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* lis not too late — repent, repent ! 

And all may yet be well I" 
"Repent yourself !" the Nephew sneen, — 

And at it goes pell-mell I 

To right and left he carves his way, — 

At least thus did it seem ; 
And, after he had done the deed, — 

Woke up from his bad dream, 

And swift to Uncle John he ran 

When daylight climbed the hill, 
And told him all — and Uncle John 

Put Nephew in his will. 

James T. Field* 



THE STORY KATHIE TOLD. 

Youth's Companion. 



TCTOW, stay right still and listen, kitty-cat, and I'll 
.1-^ tell you a story. 

Once there was a little girl. 

She was a pretty good little girl, and minded her 
papa V mamma everything they said, only sometimes 
she didn't, and then she was naughty; but she was 
always sorry, and said she wouldn't do so any more, 
and her mamma'd forgive her. 

So she was going to hang up her stocking. 

"You'll have to be pretty good, 'lest 'twon't be 
filled," said her mamma. 
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€i 'Less maybe there'll be a big bunch of sticks in it," 
said her papa. 

Do you think that's a nice way to talk, kitty-cat ? I 
don't. 

So the little girl was good as she could be, 'less she 
was bigger, and didn't cry and slap her little sister 
hardly any be tall, and always minded her mamma 
when she came where the chimney was, 'specially much. 

So she hung up her stocking. 

And in the night she got awake, and wanted it to 
come morning; but in the morning she didn't get 
awake till 'twas all sunshiny out doors. 

Then she ran quick as she could to look at her stock- 
ing where she'd hung it ; and true's you live, kitty-cat, 
there wasn't the leastest thing in it — not the leastest 
little mite of a scrimp ! 

Oh, the little girl felt dreadfully ! How'd you feel, 
s'pose it had been you, kitty-cat ? 

She 'menced to cry, the little girl did, and she kept 
going harder V harder, till by'mby she screeched orfly, 
and her mamma came running to see what the matter 
was. 

" Mercy me !" said her mamma. " Look over by the 
window 'fore you do that any more, Kathie." 

That little girl's name was Kathie too, kitty-cat, just 
the same's mine. 

So she looked over by the window, the way her 
mamma said, and — oh ! there was the loveliest dolly's 
house you ever saw in all your born life. 

It had curtains to pull to the sides when you wanted 
to play, and pull in front when you didn't. 

There was a bedroom, kitty-cat, and a diner-room, 
and a kitchen, and a parlor, and they all had carpets on. 
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And there was the sweetest dolly in the parlor, all 
dressed up in blue silk! Oh, dear! And a penano, to 
play real little tunes on, and a rocking-chair, and — O 
kitty-cat ! I can't begin to tell you half about it. 

I can't about the bedroom, either, nor the diner- 
room. 

But the kitchen was the very bestest of all. There was 
a stove — a teenty tonty mite of a one, kitty-cat, — with 
dishes just 'zactly like mamma's, only littler, of course, 
and fry-pans and everything ; and spoons to stir with, 
and a rolling-pin, and two little cutters-out, and the 
darlingest baker-sheet ever you saw ! 

And the first thing that little girl did was to make 
some teenty mites of cookies, 'cause her mamma let her; 
and if you'll come right down stairs, kitty-cat, I'll give 
you one. 

'Cause I was that little girl, kitty-cat, all the time. 

A. C. H. S. 



THE NIGHT-WATCH. 



SOON as her lover to the war had gone, 
Without or tears or commonplace despair, 
Irene de Grandfief reassumed the garb 
That at the convent she had worn — black dress 
With narrow pelerine — and the small cross 
In silver at her breast. Her piano closed, 
Her jewels put away — all save one ring, 
Gift of the Viscount Roger on that eve 
In the past spring-time when they had parted 
Bidding farewell, and from Irene's brow 
Culling one silken tress, that he might wear it 
In gold medallion close upon his heart. 
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In the ranks 
He took a private's place. What that war was 
Too well is known. 

Days came and went till weeks wore into months, 
Still she held back her rebel tears, and bravel y strove 
To live debarred of tidings. 

Then came the siege of Paris — hideous time ! 
Spreading through France as gangrene spreads, invasion 
Drew near Irene's chateau! 
Roger at Metz was with his regiment safe, 
And at last date unwounded. He was living ; 
He must be living ; she was sure of that. 
Counting her beads, she waited, waited on. 

Wakened, one morning, with a start, she heard 
In the far copses of the park shots fired 
In quick succession. 

• It had indeed 
Been a mere skirmish — that, and nothing more. 

"'Twouldbewell," 
Remarked Irene, " that an ambulance 
Were posted here." ' 

In fact, they had picked up 
Just at that moment, where the fight had been, 
A wounded officer — Bavarian he — 
Shot through the neck. And, when they brought him in, 
That tall young man, all pale, eyes closed, and bleeding, 
Irene commanded he be borne 
Into the room by Roger occupied 
When he came wooing there. Then, while they put 
The wounded man to bed, she carried out 
Herself his vest and cloak all stained with blood ; 
Bade the old valet wear an air less glum, 
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And stir himself with more alacrity j 

And, when the doctor dressed the wound, lent tod, 

As of the Sisterhood of Charity, 

With her own hands. The officer at last, 

Wonder and gratitude upon his face, 

Sank down among the pillows deftly laid as one asleep. 

Evening came, 
Bringing the doctor. When he saw his patient, 
A strange expression flitted o'er his face, 
As to himself he muttered : " Yes ; flushed cheek ; 
Pulse beating much too high. Phew ! a bad night ; 
Fever, delirium, and the rest that follows I" — 
" But will he die ?" with tremor on her lip 
Irene asked. 

" Who knows ? If possible, 
We must arrest the fever. This prescription 
Oft succeeds. But some one must take note 
Of the oncoming fits ; must watch till morn, 
And tend him closely." 

" Doctor, I am here." 

" Not you, young lady ! Service such as this 

One of your valets can " 

" No, doctor, no ! 
Koger perchance may be a prisoner yonder, 
Hurt, ill. If he such tending should require 
As does this officer, I would he had 
A gentle lady for his nurse." 

"So be it," 
u You irill keep watch, then, through the night. 

The fever 
Must not take hold, or he will straightway die. 
Give him the potion four times every hour. 
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I will return to judge of its effects 
At daylight." Then he went his way. 
Scarcely a minute had she been in charge 
When the Bavarian, to Irene turning, said, 
" This doctor thought I was asleep ; 
But I heard every word. I thank you, lady ; 
I thank you from my very inmost heart — 
Less for myself than for her sake, to whom 
You would restore me, and who there at home 
Awaits me." 

" Hush ! Sleep if you can. 
Do not excite yourself. Your life depends 
On perfect quiet." 

" No, no I 
I must at once unload me of a secret 
That weighs upon me. I a promise made ; 
And I would keep it. Death may be at hand/' 

" Speak, then," Irene said, " and ease your soul." 
" It was last month, by Metz ; 'twas my ill fate 
To kill a Frenchman." 

She turned pale, and lowered 
The lamp-light to conceal it. He continued : 

" We were sent forward to surprise a cottage. 
I drove my sabre 

Into the soldier's back who sentry stood 
Before the door. He fell ; nor gave the alarm. 
We took the cottage, putting to the sword 
Every soul there. 

Disgusted with such carnage, 
Loathing such scene, I stepped into the air ; 
Just then the moon broke through the clouds and 
showed me 
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* 

There at my feet a soldier on the ground. 'Twas he, 

The sentry whom my sabre had transpierced. 

I stooped, to offer him a helping hand ; 

But, with choked voice, ' It is too late/ he said. 

' I must needs die. . . . You are an officer — 

Promise — only promise 

To forward this/ he said, his fingers clutching 

A gold medallion hanging at his breast, 

' To—/ Then his latest thought 

Passed with his latest breath. The loved one's name, 

Mistress or bride affianced, was not told 

By that poor Frenchman. Seeing blazoned arms 

On the medallion, I took charge of it, 

Hoping to trace her at some future day 

Among the old nobility of France, 

To whom reverts the dying soldier's gift. 

Here it is. Take it. But, I pray you, swear 

That, if death spares me not, you will fulfill 

This pious duty in my place." 

Therewith 
He the medallion handed her ; and on it 
Irene saw the Viscount Roger's blazoned arms. 
" I swear it, sir !" she murmured. " Sleep in peace J" 

Solaced by having this disclosure made, 
The wounded man sank down in sleep. Irene, 
Her bosom heaving, and with eyes aflame 
Though tearless all, stood rooted by his side. 
Yes, he is dead, her lover ! These his arms ; 
His blazon this ; the very blood-stains his ! 

Struck from behind, 
Without or cry or call for comrades' help, 
Roger was murdered. And there, sleeping, lies 
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The man who murdered him ! Yes ; he has boasted 
How in the back the traitorous blow was dealt. 
And now he sleeps with drowsiness oppressed, 
Roger's assassin ; and 'twas I, Irene, 
Who bade him sleep in peace ! O 
With what cruel mockery, cruel and supreme- 
Must I give him tendance here, 
By this couch watch till dawn of day, 
As loving mother by a suffering child ! 
So that he die not ! 

And there the flask upon the table stands 
Charged with his life. He waits it ! Is not this 
Beyond imagination horrible ? 

Oh, away ! such point 
Forbearance reaches not. What ! — while it glitters 
There in sheath, the very sword 
Wherewith the murderer struck the blow. 
Fierce impulse bids it from the scabbard leap- 
Shall I, in deference • 
To some fantastic notion that affects 
Human respect and duty, shall I put 
Repose and sleep and antidote and life 
Into the horrible hand by which all joy 
Is ravished from me ? Never ! I will break 
The assuaging flask. . . . But no ! 'Twere needless 

that. 
I need but leave to Fate to work the end. 
Fate, to avenge me, seems to be at one* 
With my resolve. Tw^re but to let him die I 
Yes; there the life-preserving potion stands; 
But for one hour might I not fall asleep ? 

"Infamy!" 
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And still the straggle lasted, till the German, 
Boused by her deep groans from his wandering dreams, 
Moved, ill at ease, and, feverish, begged for drink. 

Up toward the antique Christ in ivory 
At the bed's head suspended on the wall 
Irene raised the martyr's look sublime ; 
Then, ashen pale, but ever with her eyes 
Turned to the God of Calvary, poured out 
The soothing draught, and with a delicate hand 
Gave to the wounded man the drink he asked. 

And so wore on the laggard, pitiless hours. 

But when the doctor in the morning came, 
And saw her still beside the officer, 
Tending him and giving him his drink 
With trembling fingers, he was much Amazed 
To see that through the dreary watches of the night, 
The raven locks that crowned her fair young brow at 

set of sun, 
By morning's dawn had turned to snowy white. 

Francois Copper. 



THE OBIGIN OP SCANDAL. 



S' 



(AID Mrs. A. 
To Mrs. J. 
In quite a confidential way, 
" It seems to me 
That Mrs B. 
Takes too much — something in her tea," 
And Mrs. J. 
To Mrs. K. 
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That very night was heard to say 

She grieved to touch 

Upon it much, t 
But " Mrs. B. took — such and such I" 

Then Mrs. C. 

Went straight away 
And told a friend the self-same day, 
"'Twas sad to think"— 

Here came a wink — 
« That Mrs. B. was fond of drink." 

The friend's disgust 

Was such she must 
Inform a lady " which she missed," 
" That Mrs. B. 

At half-past three, 
Was that far gone she couldn't see." 

This lady we 

Have mentioned, she 
Gave needle-work to Mrs. B., 

And at such news 

Could scarcely choose 
But future needle- work refuse. 

Then Mrs. B., 

As you'll agree, 
Quite properly — she said, said she, 

That she would track 

The scandal back 
To those who made her look so black. 

Through Mrs. K. 

And Mrs. J. 
She got at last to Mrs. A. 

And asked her why, 

With cruel lie, 
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She painted her so deep a dye. 
Said Mrs. A. 
In some dismay, 
u I no such thing could ever say : 
I said that you 
Much stouter grew 
On too much sugar — which you do." 

The Argonaut. 



DOMESTIC ECONOMY. 

AMUNSON street man, being told that there were 
several pieces of tinware which needed mending, 
conceived the idea of getting the iron and solder and 
doing the mending himself. His wife, filled with vague 
forebodings perhaps, said that the expense was such a 
trifle that it would hardly pay to do it one's self, to 
which he responded : 

" I'll admit that, in this one instance, it would not 
pay, but there is something in want of repair every 
little while, arid if I have the tools here for fixing it we 
are saved just so much expense right along. It may 
not be much in the course of a year, but every little 
helps, and in time the total amounts to a nice little 
lump. We don't want the Astors lugging off all the 
money in the country." 

He got the iron, one dollar and fifty cents' worth of 
solder and ten cents' worth of rosin. He came home 
with these things and went into the kitchen, look- 
ing so proud and happy that his wife would have been 
glad of the purchase were it not for an overpowering 
dread of an impending muss. He called for the articles 
needing repair. His wife brought out a pan. 
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"Where's the rest? Bring 'em all oat, an' let me 

make one job of 'em while I'm about it." 

He got them all and seemed to be disappointed that 
there were no more of them. He pushed the iron into 
the fire, got a milk pan inverted on his knees, and with 
the solder in his hand, waited for th* right heat. 

" That iron only cost a dollar, and it'll never wear 
out, and there's enough solder in this piece to do twenty- 
five dollars' worth of mending," he exclaimed to his wife. 

Pretty soon the iron was at right heat, he judged. 
He rubbed the rosin about the hole which was to be re- 
paired, and held the stick of solder over it, and care- 
fully applied the iron. It was an intensely interesting 
moment. His wife watched him with feverish interest. 
He said, speaking laboriously, as he applied the iron : 

" The only-thing-I-regret-about-it-is-that-I-didn't-think- 
of-getting-this-before-we " — 

Then ascended through the ceiling the awfullest yell 
that woman ever heard, and the same instant the 
soldering iron flew across the stove, the pan went clat- 
tering across the floor, and the bar of solder struck the 
wall with such force as to «mash through both the 
plaster and the lath. And before her horrified gaze 
danced her husband in an ecstasy of agony, sobbing, 
screaming and holding on to his left leg as desperately 
as if it were made of gold and studded with diamonds. 

"Get the camphor, why don't you?" he yelled. 
41 Send for the doctor. Oh, oh, I'm a dead man," he 
shouted. > 

Just then his gaze rested on the soldering iron. In 
an instant he caught it up and hurled it through the 
window, Without the preliminary of raising the sash. 

It was some little time before the thoroughly fright- 
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ened and confused woman learned that some of the 
molten solder had run through the hole in the pan and 
on his leg, although she knew from the first that some- 
thing of an unusual nature had occurred. She didn't 
send for the doctor. She made and applied the poultices 
herself to save expense. She said : 

" We don't want the Astors lugging off all the money 
in the country/' Danbuky News. 



'NEARER HOME." 



ONE sweetly solemn thought 
Comes to me o'er and o'er, 
I'm nearer home to-day 
Than I ever have been before. 

Nearer my Father's house, 
Where the many mansions be ; 

Nearer the great white throne, 
Nearer the jasper sea ; 

Nearer the bound of life, 

Were we lay our burdens down ; 
Nearer leaving the cross, 

Nearer wearing the crown. 

But lying darkly between, 

Winding down through the night, 
Is the dim and unknown stream 

That leads at last to the light 

Closer, closer my steps 
Come to the dark abysm, 

Closer, death to my lips 
Presses the awful chrism. 
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Saviour, perfect my trust, 

Strengthen the might of my faith, 

Let me feel as I would when I stand 
On the rock of the shore of death ; 

Feel as I would when my feet 
Are slipping over the brink ; 

For it may be I'm nearer home, 
Nearer now, than I think. 

Phcebe Cary. 



A SCHOOL-BOY ON CORNS. 

CORNS are of two kinds — vegetable and animal, 
Vegetable corn grows in rows, and animal corn 
grows on toes. There are several kinds of corn : There 
is the unicorn, the Capricorn, pop corn, corn dodgers, 
field corn, and the corn, which is the corn your feet feel 
most. It is said, I believe, that gophers like corn, but 
persons having corns do not like to " go fur " if they can 
help it. 

Corns have kernels, and some colonels have corns. 
Vegetable corn grows on the ears, but animal corn 
grows on feet at the other end of the body. Another 
kind of corn is the acorn ; this grows on oaks. The 
acorn is a corn with an indefinite article added. Try it 
and see. Many a man when he has a corn wishes it 
was an acorn. 

Folks that have corns sometimes send for a doctor, 
and if the doctor himself is corned he probably won't 
do so well as if he isn't. The doctor says corns are pro- 
duced by tight boots and shoes, which is probably the 
reason why when a man is tight they say he is corned. 
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If a farmer manages well, lie can get a good deal of 
corn on an acre, but I know of a farmer that has the 
corn that makes the biggest acher on his farm. The 
bigger crop of vegetable corn a man raises, the better 
he likes it ; the bigger crop of animal corn he raises, 
the better he does not like it. Another kind of corn is 
the corn dodger. The way it is made is very simple, 
and it is as follows — that is if you want to know : You 
go along the street and meet a man you know has a 
corn, and a rough character ; then you step on the toe 
that has the corn on it, and see if you don't have occa- 
sion to dodge. In that way you will find out what a 
corn dodger is. 



CRAZY NELL. 

FOUNDED ON FACT. 



u ptOME, Rosy, come I" I heard the voice and looked 
yj Out on the road that passed my window wide, 

An\l saw a woman and a fair-haired child 
That knelt and picked the daisies at the side. 

The child ran quickly with its gathered prize, 
And, laughing, held it high above its head ; 

A light glowed bright within the woman's eyes, 
And in that light a mother's love I read. 

She took the little hand, and both passed on : 
The prattle of the child I still could hear, 

Mixed with the woman's fond, caressing tone, 
That came in loving words upon my ear. 

******** 
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" Come, Rosy, come !" Years, many years had gone, 
But yet had left the recollection of that scene — 

The woman and the fair-haired child that knelt 
And picked the daisies on the roadside green. 

I looked. The old familiar road was there— 
A woman, wan and stooping, stood there too ; 

And beckoned slowly, and with vacant stare 
That fixed itself back where the daisies grew. 

" Gome, Rosy, come !" I saw no fair-haired child 
Run from the daisies with its gathered prize ; 

" Come, Rosy, come I" I heard no merry laugh 
To light the love-glow in the mother's eyes. 

u Come, Rosy, come !" She turned, and down the road 
The plaintive voice grew fainter on my ear ; 

Caressing tones — not mixed with prattle now, 
But full of loving words — I still could hear. 

I, wondering, asked a gossip at my door ; 

He told the story — all there was to tell : 
A little mound the village churchyard bore ; 

And this, he said, is only Crazy Nell. 

Joseph Whzttqk. 



A SECOND TRIAL. 

From St. Nicholas. 

IT was Commencement at one of our colleges. The 
people were pouring into the church as I entered it, 
rather tardy. Finding the choice seats in the centre of 
the audience-room already taken, I pressed forward, 
looking to the right and to the left for a vacancy. On 
the very front rpw of seats I found one. 
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Here a little girl moved along to make room for me, 
looking into my face with, large gray eyes, whose bright- 
ness was softened by very long lashes. Her face was 
open and fresh as a newly blown rose before sunrise. 
Again and again I found my eyes turning to the rose- 
like face, and each time the gray eyes moved, half- 
smiling, to meet mine. Evidently the child was ready 
to " make up " with me. And when, with a bright 
smile, she returned my dropped handkerchief, and I 
said " Thank you !" we seemed fairly introduced. Other 
persons, now coming into the seat, crowded me quite 
close up against the little girl, so that we soon felt very 
well acquainted. 

" There's going to be a great crowd," she said to me. 

"Yes," I replied; "people always like to see how 
«chool-boys are made into men." 

Her face beamed with pleasure and pride as she said: 

" My brother's going to graduate ; he's going to 
speak ; I've brought these flowers to throw to him." 

They were not greenhouse favorites ; just old-fashioned 
domestic flowers, such as we associate with the dear 
grandmothers ; " but," I thought, " they will seem sweet 
and beautiful to him for little sister's sake." 

" That is my brother," she went on, pointing with her 
nosegay. 

" The one with the light hair?" I asked. 

" Oh, no," she said, smiling and shaking her head in 
innocent reproof; "not that homely one; that handsome 
one with brown wavy hair. His eyes look brown, too ; 
but they are not — they are dark-blue. There ! he's got 
his hand up to his head now. You see him, don't 
you?" 

In an eager way she looked from me to him, and from 
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him to me, as if some important fate depended upon my 
identifying her brother. 

"I see him," I said. "He's a very good-looking 
brother." 

" Yes, he is beautiful," she said, with artless delight ; 
"and he's so good, and he studies so hard. He has 
taken care of me ever since mamma died. Here is his 
name on the programme. He is not the valedictorian, 
but he has an honor, for all that." 

I saw in the little creature's familiarity with these 
technical college terms that she had closely identified 
herself with her brother's studies, hopes, and successes. 

"His oration is a real good one, and he says it 
beautifully. He has said it to me a great many times. 
I 'most know it by heart. Oh ! it begins so pretty and 
so grand. This is the way it begins," she added, 
encouraged by the interest she must have seen in my 
face: "'Amid the permutations and combinations of the 
actors and the forces which make up the great kaleido- 
scope of history, we often find that a turn of Destiny's 
hand'" 

" Why, bless the' baby !" I thought, looking down 
into her bright, proud face. I can't describe how very 
odd and elfish it did seem to have those sonorous words 
rolling out of the smiling infantile mouth. 

As the exercises progressed, and approached nearer 
and nearer the effort on which all her interest was con- 
centrated, my little friend became excited and restless. 
Her eyes grew larger and brighter, two deep-red spots 
glowed on her cheeks. 

" Now, it's his turn," she said, turning to me a face in 
which pride and delight and anxiety seemed about 
equally mingled. But when the overture was played 
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through, and his name was called, the child seemed, in 
her eagerness, to forget me and all the earth beside him. 
She rose to her feet and leaned forward for a better 
view of her beloved, as he mounted to the speaker's 
stand. I knew by her deep breathing that her heart 
was throbbing in her throat. I knew, too, by the way 
her brother came up the steps and to the front that he 
was trembling. The hands hung limp; his face was 
pallid, and the lips blue as with cold. I felt anxious. 
The child, too, seemed to discern that things were not 
well with him. Something like fear showed in her face. 

He made an automatic bow. Then a bewildered, 
struggling look came into his face, then a helpless look, 
and then he stood staring vacantly, like a somnambulist, 
at the waiting audience. The moments of painful sus- 
pense went by, and still he stood as if struck dumb. I 
saw how it was ; he had been seized with stage-fright. 

Alas ! little sister ! She turned her large, dismayed 
eyes upon me. " He's forgotten it," she said. Then a 
swift change came into her face ; a strong, determined 
look ; and on the funeral-like silence of the room broke 
the sweet, brave, child-voice : 

"'Amid the permutations and combinations of the 
actors and the forces which make up the great kaleido- 
scope of history, we often find that a turn of Destiny's 
hand'" 

Everybody about us turned and looked. The breath- 
less silence ; the sweet, childish voice ; the childish face ; 
the long, unchildlike words, produced a weird effect. 

But the help had come too late ; the unhappy brother 
was already staggering in humiliation from the stage. 
The band quickly struck up, and waves of lively music 
rolled out to cover the defeat. 
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I gave the little sister a glance in which I meant to 
show the intense sympathy I felt ; but she did not see 
me. Her eyes, swimming with tears, were on her 
brother's face. I put my arm around her, but she was 
too absorbed to heed the caress, and before I could 
appreciate her purpose, she was on her way to the 
shame-stricken young man sitting with a face like a 
statue's. 

When he saw her by his side the set face relaxed, 
and a quick mist came into his eyes. The young men 
got closer together to make room for her. She sat down 
beside him, laid her flowers on his knee, and slipped her 
hand in his. 

I could not keep my eyes from her sweet, pitying face. 
I saw her whisper to him, he bending a little to catch 
her words. Later, I found out that she was asking him 
if he knew his " piece " now, and that he answered yes. 

When the young man next on the list had spoken, 
and while the band was playing, the child, to the 
brother's great surprise, made her way up the stage 
steps, and pressed through the throng of professors and 
trustees and distinguished visitors, up to the college 
president. 

v " If you please, sir," she said with a little courtesy, 
" will you and the trustees let my brother try again ? 
He knows his piece now." 

For a moment the president stared at her through 
his gold-bowed spectacles, and then, appreciating the 
child's petition, he smiled on her, and went down and 
spoke to the young man who had failed. 

So it happened that when the band had again ceased 

playing, it was briefly announced that Mr. 

would now deliver his oration — " Historical Parallels." 
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A ripple of heightened and expectant interest passed 
over the audience, and then all sat stone still, as though 
fearing to breathe lest the speaker might again take 
fright. No danger ? The hero in the youth was 
aroused. He went at his "piece" with a set pur- 
pose to conquer, to redeem himself, and to bring 
the smile back into the child's tear-stained face. I 
watched the face during the speaking. The wide eyes, 
the parted lips, the whole rapt being said that the 
breathless audience was forgotten, that her spirit wag 
moving with his. 

And when the address was ended with the ardent 
abandon of one who catches enthusiasm in the realiza- 
tion that he is fighting down a wrong judgment and 
conquering a sympathy, the effect was really thrilling. 
That dignified audience broke into rapturous applause ; 
bouquets intended for the valedictorian rained like a 
tempest. And the child who had helped to save the 
day — that one beaming little face, in its pride and glad- 
ness, is something to be forever remembered. 

Sarah Winter Kellogg. 



THE DRUMMER BOY OP MISSION RIDGIJ. 



DID you ever hear of the Drummer Boy of Mission^ 
Ridge, who lay 
With his face to the foe, 'neath the enemyte guns, in thfc 

charge of that terrible day ? 
They were firing above him and firing below, and the 

tempest of shot and shell 
Was racing like death, as he moaned in his pain, by the 
breastwork w^erp 1$ felL 
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" Go back with your corps," our colonel had said, but 

he waited the moment when 
He might follow the ranks and shoulder a gun with the 

best of us bearded men^ 
And so when the signals from old Fort Wood set an 

army of veterans wild 
He flung down his drum which spun down the hill like 

the ball of a wayward child. 

And then he fell in with the foremost ranks of brave old 

company G, 
As we charged by the flank, with our colors ahead, and 

our columns closed up like a V, 
In the long, swinging lines of that splendid advance, 

when the flags of our corps floated out, 
like the ribbons that dance in the jubilant lines of the 

march of a gala day route. 

He charged with the ranks, though he carried no gun, 

for the colonel had said him nay, 
And he breasted the blast of the bristling guns, and the 

shock of the sickening fray ; 
And when by his side they were falling like hail he 

sprang to a comrade slain, 
And shouldered his musket and bore it as true as the 

hand that was dead to pain. 

Twas dearly we loved him, our Drummer Boy, with a 

fire in his bright, black eye, 
That flashed forth a spirit too great for his form, he only 

was just so high — 
As tall, perhaps, as your little lad who scarcely reaches 

your shoulder — 
. Though his heart was the heart of a veteran then, a 

trifle, it may be, bolder. 
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He pressed to the front, our lad so leal, and the works 

were almost won, 
A moment more and our flags had swung o'er the muzzle 

of murderous gun \ 
But a raking fire swept the van, and he fell 'mid the 

wounded and slain, 
With his wee, wan face turned up to Him who feeleth 

His children's pain. 

Again and again our lines fell back, and again with 

shivering shocks 
They flung themselves on the rebels' works as ships are 

tossed on rocks ; 
To be crushed and broken and scattered amain, as the 

wrecks of the surging storm, 
Where none may rue and none may reek of aught that 

has human form. 

So under the Ridge we were lying for the order to charge 

again, 
And we counted our comrades missing, and we counted 

our comrades slain ; 
And one said, " Johnny, our Drummer Boy, is greviously 

shot and lies 
Just under the enemy's breastwork ; if left on the field 

he dies." 

Then all the blood that was in me surged up to my 

aching brow, 
And my heart leaped up like a ball in my throat, I can 

feel it even now, 
And I said I would bring that boy from the field, if God 

would spare my breath, 
If all the guns in Mission Bidge should thunder the 

threat of death. 
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I crept, and crept up the ghastly ridge, by the wounded 

and the dead, 
With the moans of my comrades right and left, behind 

me and yet ahead, 
Till I came to the form of our Drummer Boy, in his 

blouse of dusty blue, 
With his face to the foe, 'neath the enemy's guns, where 

the blast of the battle blew. 

And his gaze as he met my own just there would have 

melted a heart of stone, 
As he tried like a wounded bird to rise, and placed his 

hand in my own ; 
And he said in a voice half smothered, though its 

whispering thrills me yet, 
"I think in a moment more that I would have stood on 

that parapet. 

" But now I nevermore will climb, and, Sergeant, when 

you see 
The men go up those breastworks there, just stop and 

waken me ; 
For though. I cannot make the charge and join the 

cheers that rise, 
I may forget my pain to see the old flag kiss the skies." 

Well, it was hard to treat him so, his poor limb shattered 

sore, 
But I raised him on my shoulder and to the surgeon 

bore, 
And the boys who saw us coming each gave a shout of 

And uttered fervent prayers for him, our valiant 
Drummer Boy. 
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When sped the news that " Fighting Joe " had saved 

the Union right, 
With his legends fresh from Lookout ; and that Thomas 

massed his might, 
And forced the rebel centre ; and our cheering ran like 

wild; 
And Sherman's heart was happy as the heart of a little 

child , 

When Grant from his lofty outlook saw our flags by the 

hundred fly 
Along the slopes of Mission Ridge, where'er he cast his 

eye; 
And when we heard the thrilling news of the mighty 

battle done, 
The fearful contest ended, and the glorious victory won; 

Then his bright, black eyes so yearning, grew strangely 

rapt and wild ; 
And in that hour of conquest our little hero died. 
But ever in our hearts he dwells, with a grace that ne'er 

is old, 
For him the heart to duty wed can nevermore grow cold ! 

And when they tell of heroes, and the laurels they have 

won, 
Of the scars they are doomed to carry, of the deeds that 

they have done ; 
Of the horror to be biding among the ghastly dead, 
The gory sod beneath them, the bursting shell o'er head; 

My heart goes back to Mission Ridge and the Drummer 

Boy who lay 
With his face to the foe, 'neath the enemy's guns, in the 

charge of that terrible day ; 
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And I say that the land that bears such sons is crowned 

and dowered with all 
The dear God giveth nations to stay them lest they fall. 

Oh, glory of Mission Kidge, stream on, like the roseate 

light of morn « 

On the sons that now are living, on the sons that are yet 

unborn ! 
And cheers for our comrades living, and tears as they 

pass away ! 
And three times three for the Drummer Boy who fought 

at the front that day ! 



THE PUKITAK 



From an address delivered at the unveiling of the statue of The Pilgrim, 
in Central Park, New York, June, 1885. 



THE Puritan came to America seeking freedom to 
worship God. He meant only freedom to worship 
God in his own way, not in the Quaker way, not in the 
Baptist way, not in the Church of England way. But 
the seed that he brought was immortal. His purpose 
was to feed with it his own barnyard fowl, but it quick- 
ened into an illimitable forest, covering a continent with 
grateful shade, the home of every bird that flies. Free- 
dom to worship God is universal freedom, a free State 
as well as a free Church, and that was the inexorable 
but unconscious logic of Puritanism. Holding that the 
true rule of religious faith and worship was written in 
the Bible, and that every man must read and judge for 
himself, the Puritan conceived the Church as a body of 
independent seekers and interpreters of the truth, dis- 
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pensing with priests and priestly orders and functions ; 
organizing itself and calling no man master. But this 
sense of equality before God and toward each other in 
the religious congregation, affecting and adjusting the 
highest and most eternal of all human relations, that of 
man to his Maker, applied itself instinctively to the re- 
lation of man to man in human society, and thus popular 
government flowed out of the Reformation, and the Re- 
public became the natural political expression of Puritan- 
ism. Banished, moreover, by the pitiless English persecu- 
tion, the Puritans, exiles and poor in a foreign land, a 
colony in Holland before they were a colony in America, 
were compelled to self-government, to a common sympathy 
and support, to bearing one another's burdens, and so 
by the stern experience of actual life they were trained 
in the virtues most essential for the fulfillment of their 
august but unimagined destiny. The patriots of the 
Continental Congress seemed to Lord Chatham imposing 
beyond the lawgivers of Greece and Rome. The Con- 
stitutional Convention a hundred years ago was an 
assembly so wise that its accomplished work is rever- 
ently received by continuous generations as the children 
of Israel received the tables of the law which Moses 
brought down from the holy mount. Happy, thrice 
happy, the people which to such scenes in their history 
can add the simple grandeur of the spectacle in the 
cabin of the Mayflower, the Puritans signing the com- 
pact which was but the formal expression of the Govern- 
ment that voluntarily they had established — the scene 
which makes Plymouth Rock a stepping-stone from the 
freedom of the solitary Alps and the disputed liberties 
of England to the fully developed, constitutional, and 
well-ordered Republic of the United States. 
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Here in this sylvan seclusion, amid the sunshine and 
the singing of birds, we raise the statue of the Pilgrim, 
that in this changeless form the long procession of the 
generations which shall follow us may see what manner 
of man he was to the outward eye, whom history and 
tradition have so often flouted and traduced, but who 
walked undismayed the solitary heights of duty and of 
everlasting service to mankind. Here let him stand, 
the soldier of a free church, calmly defying the hier- 
archy, the builder of a free State serenely confronting 
the continent which he shall settle and subdue. The 
unspeaking lips shall chide our unworthiness, the lofty 
mien exalt our littleness, the unblenching eye invigorate 
our weakness, and the whole poised and firmly planted 
form reveal the unconquerable moral energy — the 
master force of American civilization. So stood the 
sentinel on Sabbath morning guarding the plain house 
of prayer while wife and child and neighbor worshiped 
within. So mused the pilgrim in the rapt sunset hour 
on the New England shore, his soul caught up into the 
dazzling vision of the future, beholding the glory of the 
Nation that should be. And so may that Nation stand 
forever and forever, the mighty guardian of human 
liberty, of Godlike justice, of Christlike brotherhood. 

Geo. William Cubtkl 



THE CHILD IS FATHER TO THE MAN. 



"/"lOME, Johnnie Miller, tak' these doggies 
V^ Down to the burn and drown them a'; 
Step carefV o'er the slippery pathway, 
And mind ye dinna fa'/' 
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So spake the mistress : Johnnie Miller, 

Reluctant, rose to do her will, 
And as he gathers up his burden, 

The tears his bonnie blue eyes fill. 

Out of the house, across the meadows, 
The little seven years' laddie passed ; 

And slower still he walked, and slower, 
Until he reached the stream at last. 

Down on a stone he sat, and opened 

His pladdie where the puppies lay, 
And tearful watched their helpless tottering, 

And stroked their glossy coats of gray. 

And when, with quaint, black, wrinkled foreheads, 
His hands they licked, and piteous cried, 

Seized with a sudden purpose, Johnnie 
Rose up and left the river's side. 

He hugged the puppies to his bosom, 
Wrapped in his pladdie soft and warm, 

And fast across the meadows hurried, 
Till far behind he left the farm. 

On, on he went ; the air grew chilly, 

And lower sank the setting sun ; 
Then twilight came, his feet grew weary, 

The toilsome march was nearly done. 

More fields he traversed ; then a glimmer 
Broke through the darkness — welcome sight, 

For 'twas the cottage of his mother, * 

And that red glow her evening light. 
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Joyfully at the door he rattled ; 
Surprised, his mother opened wide ; 
" My bairn," she cried. " what brings thee hither?" 
And drew him to the warm fireside. 

He sobbed aloud : " Oh, mither, Blither," — 
And spread his load before her view — 
" I couldna' drown the little doggies, 
So I hae brought them hame to you 1" 

Part II. 

It was a stormy winter evening, 

The moon above shone bright and clear ; 

A ship, impatient, rode the waters, 
That swept against the slippery pier. 

" Ready, my men !" the captain shouted. 
A sailor from the pierhead threw 
The stiffened hawser — slipped — and staggering, 
Fell down into the death gulf blue. 

No time for parley ; quick the captain 

Threw off his jacket rough, and leapt 
Over the ship's tall side ; to seaward 
, Captain and man together swept. 

He sank, then rose ; the drowning sailor 

He grasped ! wild waves swept o'er the twain. 

And for a space all hope was ended ; 
Then the strong swimmer rose again. 

Bold stroke on stroke he backward struggled, 

Perils behind him and before ; 
All held their breath with fear and wonder, 

Until he touched the pier once more. 
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Then holding fest his prize, the swrnmer 

Was safely landed ; cheer on cheer 
Broke through the night ; hurrah, brave captain. 

Fearless of death and tempest drear ! 

The bravest heart has kindliest pulses, 
By gentle souls great deeds are done ; 

The tender-hearted Scottish laddie 
And the brave mariner were one. 

Louisa Bigg. 



JIMMY BROWN'S SISTER'S WEDDING. 



SUE ought to have been married a long while ago. 
That's what everybody says who knows her. She 
has been engaged to Mr. Travers for three years, and 
has had to refuse lots of offers to go to the circus with 
other young men. I have wanted her to get married, 
so that I could go and live with her and Mr. Travers. 
When I think that if it hadn't been for a mistake I 
made she would have been married yesterday, I find 
it dreadfully hard to be resigned. But we ought always 
to be resigned to everything when we can't help it. 

Before I go any further I must tell about my print- 
ing-press. It belonged to Tom McGinnis, but he got 
tired of it and sold it to me real cheap. He was going 
to exchange it for a bicycle, a St. Bernard dog, and 
twelve good books, but he finally let me have it for a 
dollar and a half. 

It prints beautifully, and I have printed cards for 

ever so many people, and made three dollars and seventy 

cents already. I thought it would be nice to be able to 

print circus bills in case Tom and I should ever have 
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another circus, so I sent to the city and bought some 
type more than an inch high, and some beautiful yel- 
low paper. 

Last week it was finally agreed that Sue and Mr. 
Travers should be married without waiting any longer. 
You should have seen what a state of mind she and 
mother were in. They did nothing but buy new clothes, 
and sew, and talk about the wedding all day long. Sue 
was determined to be married in church, and to have 
six bridemaids and six bridegrooms, and flowers and 
music and all sorts of things. The only thing that 
troubled her was making up her mind who to invite. 
Mother wanted her to invite Mr. and Mrs. McFadden 
and the seven McFadden girls, but Sue said they had 
insulted her, and she couldn't bear the idea of asking 
the McFadden tribe. Everybody agreed that old Mr. 
Wilkinson, who once came to a party at our house with 
one boot and one slipper, couldn't be invited ; but it was 
decided that every one else that was on good terms with 
our family should have an invitation. 

Sue counted up all the people she meant to invite, 
and there was nearly three hundred of them. You 
would hardly believe it, but she told me that I must 
carry around all the invitations and deliver them my- 
self. Of course I couldn't do this without neglecting 
my studies and losing time, which is always precious, so 
I thought of a plan which would save Sue the trouble 
of directing three hundred invitations and save me from 
wasting time in delivering them. 

I got to work with my printing-press, and printed a 
dozen splendid big bills about the wedding. When they 
were printed I cut a lot of small pictures of animals 
and ladies riding on horses out of some old circus bilk 
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and pasted them on the wedding bills. They were per- 
fectly gorgeous, and you could see them four or five 
rods off. When they were all done I made some paste 
in a tin pail, and went out after dark and pasted them 
in good places all over the village. 

The next afternoon father came into the house look- 
ing very stern, and carrying one of the wedding bills in 
his hand. He handed it to Sue and said: "Susan, 
what does this mean? These bills are posted all over 
the village, and there are crowds of people reading 
them." Sue read the bill, and then she gave an awful 
shriek, and fainted away, and I hurried down to the 
post-office to see if the mail had come in. This is what 
was on the wedding bills, and I am sure it was spelled 
all right : 

Miss Susan Brown announces that she will marry 

Mr. James Travers 

at the Church next Thursday at half-past seven, sharp. 

All the Friends of the Family 

With the exception of 

the McFadden tribe and old Mr. Wilkinson 

are invited. 

Come early and bring 

Lots of Flowers. 

Now what was there to find fault with in that ? It was 
printed beautifully, and every word was spelled right, 
with the exception of the name of the church, and I 
didn't put that in because I wasn't quite sure how to 
spell it. The bill saved Sue all the trouble of sending 
out invitations, and it said everything that anybody 
could want to know about the wedding. Any other 
girl but Sue would have been pleased, and would have 
thanked me for all my trouble, but she was as angry as 
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if I had done something real bad. Mr. Travers was 
almost as angry as Sue, and it was the first time he was 
ever angry with me. I am afraid now that he won't let 
me ever come and live with him. He hasn't said a 
word about my coming since the wedding bills were put 
up. As for the wedding, it has been put off, and Sue says 
she will go to New York to be married, for she would 
die if she were to have a wedding at home after that 
boy's dreadful conduct. What is worse, I am to be sent 
away to boarding-school, and all because I made a mis- 
take in printing the wedding bills without first asking 
Sue how she would like to have them printed. 



GOING FOR THE COWS. 

THE western skies were all aglow 
With clouds of red and gray ; 
The crickets in the grassy fields 

Were chirping merrily, 
When up the lane and o'er the hill 

I saw a maiden roam, 
Who went her way at close of day 
To call the cattle home : 
Co-boss — co-boss ! 
Co-boss — co-boss ! 
Come home — come home ! 

The echo of her charming voice 
Resounded through the vale ; 

It lingered on the evening air, 
It floated on the gale ; 
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'Twas borne along the mountain side, 

It drifted through the glen ; 
It died away among the hills, 
Far from the haunts of men : 
Co-boss — co-boss ! 
Co-boss — co-boss ! 
Come home— come home 1 

Her face was flushed with hues of health, 

Her arms and feet were bare ; 
She had a lithe and active form, 

A wealth of raven hair. 
Beyond the hill she passed from sight, 

As sinks a falling star, 
Until her voice was faintly heard 
Still calling from afar : 
Co-boss — co-boss ! 
Co-boss — co-boss ! 
Come home — come home ! 

Soon o'er the distant knoll appeared 

The cattle, red and brown, 
And from the pasture to the lane 

Came gayly trotting down ; 
With sparkling eyes and cheeks aglow 

Returned the maiden gay, 

Who waved her arms and shouted low : 

Whay-boss — whay-boss — whay ! 

Whay-boss — whay-boss ! 

Whay-boss — whay-boss ! 

O whay — O whay ! 

Eugene Hall. 
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THE TENDER HEART. 

Century Magazine. 

SHE gazed upon the burnished brace 
Of plump ruffed grouse he showed with pride ; 
Angelic grief was in her face : 

" How could you do it, dear T she sighed. 
" The poor, pathetic, moveless wings ! 

The songs all hushed— oh, cruel shame !" 
Said he, " The partridge never sings." 
Said she, " The sin is quite the same. 

" You men are savage through and through. 
A boy is always bringing in 
Some strings of bird's eggs white and blue, 

Or butterfly upon a pin. 
The angle-worm in anguish dies, 

Impaled, the pretty trout to tease — " 
" My own, we fish for trout with flies— " 
" Don't wander from the subject, please !" 

She quoted Burns's " Wounded Hare," 

And certain burning fines of Blake's, 
And Buskin on the fowls of air, 

And Coleridge on the water-snakes. 
At Emerson's " Forbearance " he 

Began to feel his will benumbed ; 
At Browning's " Donald " utterly 

His soul surrendered and succumbed. 
" Oh, gentlest of all gentle girls," 

He thought, " beneath the blessed sua !" 
He saw her lashes hung with pearls, 

And vowed to give away his gun. 
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She smiled to find her point was gained, 
And went, with happy parting words, 

(He subsequently ascertained,) 
To trim her hat with humming-birds. 

Helen Gray Cone. 



POCKETS. 

Adapted. 



MAN and the pocket have advanced toward the 
millennium side by side ; and the former, would 
never have become the civilized being that he is without 
the assistance of the latter. History itself (if you look 
closely into the matter) is but a record of the evolution 
of the human pocket. Cod made man ; but man made 
the pocket ; and it is his alter ego — his sine qua non — 
the connecting link between the spiritual and the 
material worlds. 

****** 

In order fully to realize the impressive fact that our 
pockets are in truth our other selves — and not our 
secondary selves either — we have only to picture to 
ourselves the kind of reception which an individual 
destitute of pockets, and of what goes into them, would 
meet with in any civilized community. He would be 
shunned, abandoned — an outcast — unsuccored, discoun- 
tenanced, and discredited. Men are suspicious of even 
the most engaging stranger until they have (figuratively, 
of course) picked his pockets ; and would look askance 
at their most familiar friend were he to turn up some 
morning out of pocket For the pocket, more surely 
than the apparel, now proclaims the man. We become 
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acquainted with one another through our pockets, we 
fall in love and are married with a view to our pockets, 
we go to war or accept arbitration at the instance of our 
pockets, and in deference to our pockets we murder, rob, 
lie, and accept political preferment. When a dead body 
is discovered, we look, in order to its identification, first 
in its pockets, and only afterward in its nice ; and that 
suicide must indeed despise life who, before committing 
the rash act, will empty his pockets. The pockets of a 
prisoner are searched as a sign that he is henceforth 
deposed from his position as a responsible human being. 
The test of our power over a man is the hold we have 
upon his pocket ; and there are probably few slaves so 
abject as not to retain at least one small fob unrifled. 
It is a strange anomaly in the criminal code that pocket- 
picking, instead of murder, is not made the capital 
offense, since it is the pickpocket, and not the assassin, 
who injures us in our most vital part. He is the bane 
of our civilization ; he commits the unpardonable sin ; 
his hand is against every man's, and every man's 
against him. Perhaps the most appropriate and awful 
punishment for the pickpocket would be, not to hang 
him, but to cast him adrift upon the world, forever 
disqualified from wearing a pocket. Such a sentence, 
however, the sternest judge would hesitate to inflict ; 
and the doomed wretch would pray for mercy and a 
halter ! 

As might be expected, from what has already been 
advanced, pockets are in many ways a subtle and 
trustworthy index of character. A thoughtful observer 
might profitably spend many hours of his day in the shop 
of a fashionable tailor, in the ostensible capacity, per- 
haps, of deputy-assistant tape-measurer, but really with 
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an eye to divining the souk of the various customers 
from their several tastes in pockets. He would note, in 
the first place, that in the matter of pockets* — and in 
that alone — does the fashionable tailor aforesaid permit 
his votaries any freedom of choice. For the man of 
shears knows, being wise in his generation, that a cus- 
tomer will sooner submit to wearing a fashionable 
strait-jacket than to giving up his pet fancy in the 
matter of his pockets. A haw-haw swell, for example, 
must have his trouser pockets cut vertically down the 
seam ; while another, of the horsey order, must have his 
open horizontally across the front of the hips. Mark, 
again, the gulf that separates the gentleman whose 
handkerchief peeps from an outside breast pocket from 
him who wears it mysteriously within ; and how differ- 
ent are both from the respectable personage who pro- 
duces his bandana from the skirts of his black broad- 
cloth frock. Here, again, is a schoolboy ; little cares he 
for the appearance of his pockets, so they are deep and 
stout enough, in correspondence with his ardent and 
insatiable disposition. Yonder comes a yellow-taloned 
stock-jobber, who must needs have buttons put on his 
pockets ; and after him a commercial traveler, whose 
pockets are a specialty. 

When we behold an anxious, unkempt creature, who 
refers on all occasions to a sequestered innermost breast 
pocket, as though it contained the title-deeds to all the 
corner lots in New York, or letters of recommendation 
from all the crowned heads of Europe, we recognize him 
without difficulty as a confirmed bankrupt or unsavory 
refugee. A timid, retiring nature has a predisposition 
in favor of waistcoat pockets, because they are more 
quickly and easily accessible than others. A large. 
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pompous man, on the contrary, loves to fetch out a thing 
from his tail pocket, with a grand sweep and flourish of 
the arm. The bald-headed, complacent philanthropist 
rejoices in wide, baggy pockets, capacious enough to 
contain the overflowings of his benevolent heart ; but 
footpads and other shady characters hide baggy pockets, 
too, in their overcoats, for choice. A rich country 
squire, cheery voiced *nd broad shouldered, prefers 
doing business with the side pockets of his knickerbocker 
sack-coat, which are accessible, off-hand, and without 
bothering ; while a cab-driver, asked to change a dollar 
bill, seems to have forgotten where any of his pockets 
are, and, when he has found one, his hands seem to 
have grown too large to get into them. 

As there are pockets proper to different types of men, 
so also are their pockets peculiar to all ages, from the 
dauntless infant with the single pocket in the right leg 
of his breeches, to the lean and slippered pantaloon feel- 
ing tremulously for his gold-bowed spectacles and tor- 
toise-shell snuff-box. Pockets are of great assistance in 
striking an attitude ; and the attitudes of a man betray 
his temperament and condition. Thus, insolent wealth 
thrusts its hands into its trouser pockets, rattles its 
money at you, and measures you with its eye-glass from 
your hat to your boots. A species of jaunty exquisite 
poises his white forefinger and thumb in the pocket of 
his waistcoat. A bluff, stern-browed man thrusts his 
fists defiantly into the pockets of his double-breasted 
pea-jacket ; while an elderly, elegant gentleman of the 
old-fashioned school gets his slender hands into the 
silk-lined pockets of his broadcloth frock, and turns his 
back courteously upon the fire. 

It would be impossible to mention a tithe of the dis- 
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coveries which will reward the student who contemplates 
life diligently through a pocket lens. But, after all, it 
sometimes seems as if the smaller a man's nature is — 
the more sell-conscious and artificial — the more he runs 
to pocket The more pocket, in other words, the less 
man. He who despises pockets avouches the depth and 
richness of his internal resources. Heroes make little 
account of pockets, or put their hands in them only for 
the purpose of taking something out of them to do 
good with. The hands of simple, great, preoccupied 
men commonly hang down by their sides ; awkwardly, 
perhaps, but respectably. Pockets, it may be, are 
agnostic, if not atheistic. At all events, the Christian 
apostles could have needed none; and so all devout 
souls must believe that they will be looked for in 
vain in the good time coming. It is a tremendous 
thought — but as likely as not to be true — that the Ideal 
is pocketless ! Julian Hawthorne. 



THE COW AND THE BISHOP. 

ONCE, in a good old college town, 
Where learned doctors in cap and gown 
Taught unfledged theologues how to preach, — 
Youths of many a land and speech, — 
There was a student, studious ever, 
Whom fellows and townsfolk counted clever ; 
Despite red hair and an awkard gait, 
" He'll be a great man," they said, "just wait l" 

So it chanced, on a chill September day, 
When the wind was sharp and the sky was gray. 
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This student, deep in a study brown, 

Was striding along on the edge of the town. 

A tiny cottage he neared and passed, 

When the sound of footsteps approaching fast, 

And his own name called, as in urgent need, 

Made him abruptly slacken his speed. 

As he turned, a woman had reached his side. 

" Oh, sir ! you are learned and good," she cried, 
" And my cow is dying, my own cow Pink ; 
There's nothing she'll eat and nothing she'll drink, 
She seems to be moaning her life away ; — 
Oh, lose not a moment, but come, I pray !" 

" Good madam," he said, with a puckered brow, 
" My knowledge, I fear, would not help your cow • 
On cattle diseases I'm all unread, — 
You'd better consult a physician instead." 

" Why, sir," said the woman, with pleading eyes, 
" They told me you were uncommonly wise, 
And for hours I've waited and watched for you, 
In hopes you would pass, as you often do." 

So the student suffered himself to be led 
To the poor old cow, in the rickety shed. 
And he thought, as he looked her carefully over, 
" How I wish you were out among the clover! 
But I must do something, right or wrong, 
Better than all this talk prolong." 

Now, this quiet student loved a joke 
As well as many merrier folk ; 
So, pausing a moment, as if in doubt, 
He traced a circle the cow about, 
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Which thrice he reversed, with measured tread, 
Stopping thrice at the creature's head, 
While with solemn face, besuiting the time, 
Thrice he intoned this impromptu rhyme : 
" Here a suffering animal lies, 
Faithful, trusty, and true ; 
If she lives, she lives, — if she dies, she dies ; 
And nothing more can I do.' 

Then he said, in the tone of an ardent lover, 
" I heartily trust this cow will recover !" 
White the woman, watching with wide-open eyes 
And awe-struck face, was dumb with surprise ; 
Till the student, with, " Madam, a very good day !" 
Was out of the shed, up the road, and away 

Had the woman heard the laugh ring out 
When the story was told that night, no doubt 
Her faith in the charm she would hardly have kept; 
But, hearing naught, she believed and slept. 

Years afterward in that same town 
There lived a bishop of much renown ; 
Wise theologians spoke his fame, 
And the little children loved his name. 
But one sad day the bishop fell ill, 
And the news spread broad, as such news will ; 
One said to another, with tear or sigh, — 
" Nothing can save him — our bishop must die !" 

In his sunlit chamber, smiling and calm 
As a child unconscious of aught to harm, 
The sufferer waited with heart of peace, — 
Patiently waited for Death's release. 
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The fearful swelling that stopped his speech 
The skill of the doctors could not reach, 
And now it was sucking his breath away, 
And the shadows were falling, still and gray* , 

Of a sudden, a voice outside was heard 
And the sick man's memory strangely stirred 
As a woman entered, bent and old, 
Making her way with assurance bold. 
She paused a moment, then stooping low 
She marked a circle, with finger slow, 
Across the carpet, around the bed, 
Prom head to foot, and from foot to head ; 
And then, in the circle she had traced 
She hobbled around with eager haste ; 
And why, 'mid servitors strong and stout, 
Did nobody venture to put her out ? 
Ah, why, no man of them ever could tell, 
But each seemed holden, as by a spell, — 
While the woman, in voice, now high, now low, 
Sang the student's rhyme of long ago : 
" Here a suffering animal lies, 
Faithful, trusty, and true ; 
If he lives, he lives, — if he dies, he dies ; 
And nothing more can I do !" 
Then she piped, in the tone of an old cracked hell, 
" I hope the bishop will now get well 1" 

But the words her lips had scarcely left, 

When the air with a quick, sharp cry was clef J, — 

It rang through the chamber, it rang through ihe 

hall, 
Up sprang the attendants, one and all ; 
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They stared at the sick man, perplexed, amazed — 
Wag the dying bishop suddenly crazed ? 
He laughed till the tears ran down his cheeks, 
And, wonder of wonders,—" He speaks ! he speaks \ n 
Ah, the woman had reached with her charm and 

crutch, 
What the surgeon's lancet failed to touch 1 
" The swelling is broken I" the doctors avowed, 
As they clustered together, a joyous crowd. 

In a tiny cot on the edge of the town, 

A little old woman, in kerchief and gown, 

Recounts, for the hundredth time, the tale 

Which never to her grows old or stale, 

With many a flourish of withered arm, 

Of the cow, and the bishop, and potent charm* 

" To think," she says to the aged crones, 

" At last I can rest my poor old bones, 
And never a thought to the future give, 
But know that in plenty I ever shall live ! 
A wonderful man, you must allow ; — 
God bless the bishop, and my new cow !" 

TOWNSEND. 



THE DEATH OF STEERFORTH. 

From " David Copperfleld." 



I OPENED the yard gate and looked into the empty 
street. The sand, the seaweed, and the flakes of 
foam were driving by, and I was obliged to call for 
assistance before I could shut the gate again, and make 
it &st against the wind. 
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There was a dark gloom in my lonely chamber, when 
I at length returned to it ; but I was tired now, and, 
getting into bed again, fell into the depths of sleep 
until broad day ; when I was aroused at eight or nine 
o'clock by some one knocking or calling at my door. 

"What is the matter?" 

" A wreck ! close by !" 

"What wreck?" 

" A schooner from Spain or Portugal, laden with fruit 
and wine. Make haste, sir, if you want to see her ! It's 
thought down on the beach she'll go to pieces every mo- 
ment." 

I wrapped myself in my clothes as quickly as I could, 
and ran into the street, where numbers of people were 
before me, all running in one direction, — to the beach. 
I ran the same way, outstripping a good many, and 
soon came facing the wild sea. Every appearance it 
had before presented bore the expression of being 
swelled ; and the height to which the breakers rose and 
bore one another down, and rolled in, in interminable 
hosts, was most appalling. 

In the difficulty of hearing anything but wind and 
waves, and in the crowd, and the unspeakable confu- 
sion, and my first breathless efforts to stand against the 
weather, I was so confused that I looked out to sea for 
the wreck, and saw nothing but the foaming heads of 
the great waves. 

A boatman laid a hand upon my arm, and pointed. 
Then I saw it, close in upon us. 

One mast was broken short off, six or eight feet from 
the deck, and lay over the side, entangled in a maze of 
sail and rigging ; and all that ruin, as the ship rolled and 
beat, — which she did with a violence quite inconceivable, 
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•'-beat the side as if it would st^ve it in. Some efforts 
were being made to cut this portion of the wreck away ; 
tor, as the ship, which was broadside on, turned toward 
us in her rolling, I plainly descried her people at work 
with axes — especially one active figure, with long curling 
hair. But a great cry, audible even above the wind and 
water, rose from the shore ; the sea, sweeping over the 
wreck, made a clean breach, and carried . men, spars, 
casks, planks, bulwarks, heaps of such toys, into the 
boiling surge. 

The second mast was yet standing, with the rags of a 
sail, and a wild confusion of broken cordage, flapping to 
and fro. The ship had struck once, the same boatman 
said, and then lifted in, and struck again. I understood 
him to add that she was parting amidships. As he 
spoke, there was another great cry of pity from the 
beach. Pour men arose with the wrecjc out of the deep, 
clinging to the rigging of the remaining mast ; upper- 
most, the active figure with the curling hair. 

There was a bell on board ; and as the ship rolled and 
dashed, this bell rang ; and its sound, the knell of those 
unhappy men, was borne toward us on the wind. Again 
yre lost her, and again she rose. Two of the four men 
were gone. 

I noticed that some new sensation moved the people 
gn the beach, an<jl I saw them part, and Ham come 
breaking through them to the front. 

Instantly I ran to bim, for I divined that he meant to 
jpade off" with the rope. I held him back with both 
arms ; and implored the men not to listen to him, not to 
let him stir from that sand. 

Another cry arose, and we saw the cruel sail, with 
blow on blow, beat off the lower of the two men, and 
7 
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fly up in triumph round the active figure left alone upon 
the mast Against such a sight, and against such deter- 
mination as that of the calmly desperate man, who was 
already accustomed to lead. half the people present, I 
might as hopefully have entreated the wind. 

I was swept away to some distance, where the people 
around me made me stay ; urging, as I confusedly per- 
ceived, that he was bent on going, with help or without, 
and that I should endanger the precautions for his 
safety by troubling those with whom they rested. I 
saw hurry on the beach, and men running with ropes, 
and penetrating into a circle of figures that hid him 
from me. Then I saw him standing alone, in a sea- 
man's frock and trousers, a rope in his hand, another 
round his body, and several of the best men holding to 
the latter. 

The wreck was breaking up. I saw that she was 
parting in the middle, and that the life of the solitary 
man upon the mast hung by a thread. He had a 
singular red cap on, not like a sailor's cap, but of a 
finer color ; and as the few planks between him and de- 
struction rolled and bulged, and as his death-knell 
rung, he was seen by all of us to wave this cap. I saw 
him do it now, and thought I was going distracted, 
when his action brought an old remembrance to my 
mind of a once dear friend, the once dear friend,— 
Steerforth. 

Ham watched the sea until there was a great retiring 
wave ; when he dashed in after it, and in a moment was 
buffeting with the water, rising with the hills, felling 
with the valleys, lost beneath the foam, — borne in to- 
ward the shore, borne on toward the ship. 

At length he neared the wreck. He was so near, that 
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with one more of his vigorous strokes he would be cling- 
ing to it, when a high, green, vast hill-side of water 
moving on shoreward from beyond the ship, he seemed 
to leap up into it with a mighty bound, — and the ship 
was gone ! 

They drew him to my very feet, insensible, dead. He 
was carried to the nearest house, and every means of re- 
storation was tried ; but he had been beaten to death by 
the great wave, and his generous heart was stilled for* 
ever. 

As I sat beside the bed, when hope was abandoned, 
and all was done, a fisherman who had known me when 
Emily and I were children, and ever since, whispered 
my name at the door. 

"Sir, you will come over yonder?" 

The old remembrance that had been recalled to me 
was in his look, and I asked him, " Has a body come 
ashore ?" 

"Yes." 

"Do I know it r 

He answered nothing. But he led me to the shore. 
And on that part of it where she and I had looked for 
shells, two children, — on that part of it where some 
lighter fragments of the old boat blown down last night 
had been scattered by the wind, — among the ruins of the 
home he had wronged, — I saw him lying with his head 
upon his arm, as I had often seen him lie at school. 

Charles Dickens. 
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THE SWEETEST PICTURE. 

AMONG the beautiful pictures 
That Jiang on memory's wall, 
Is one of a dim old forest, 

That seemeth the best of all; 
Nor fo:r i]ts gnarled oaks olden, 

Dark yrith thp mistletoe ; 
Nor for the violets golden 

That sprinkle the vale below ; 
JTor for the n^il^-^hite lilies 

That leap from the fragrant he4ge ; 
Nor for the vjnes on the upland, 

Where the bright red berries res$ ; 
Nor the pinlf , noj: the palp, 8]¥pet cowplipa, 

It seemed to me the best. 

I once had a little brother 

With eyes that were dark and deep — 
In the lap of that olden forest 

He lieth in peace asleep. 
Light as the dfown of the thistle, 

Free as the winds that blow, 
We roved there the beautiful summers— 

The summers of long ago. 
But his feet on the hills grew weary, 

And oiie ol the autumn days 
I made for my little brother 

A bed of the yellow leaves. 

Sweetly his pale arms folded 

My neck in sweet embrace 
As the light of immortal beauty 

Silently covered his face ; — 
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And when the arrows of sunset 

Lodged in the tree tops bright; 
He fell, in his s&int-like beauty, 

Asleep by the gates of light. 
Therefore of ill the pictures, 

That hang on memory's wall* 
The one of the dim old forest 

Seemeth the best of all. 

Aiicfe Cary. 

GRACIE'S KITTY. 

GRACIE'S kitty, day by day, 
Moped beside the fire and pined ; 
Would no longer frisk or play, 
Or the worsted ball unwind. 
Gracie coaxed, " Play, kitty, do !" 
Kitty answered sadly, "Mew!" 

All in vain were dainty fare, 
Bread and milk all warm and new, 

Downy nest and tender care ; 
Thinner, weaker still she grew; 

Could no longer run or purr, 

Lay in bed and would not stir. 

Gracie trailed her long white gown 

Down the stairs at early light, 
Wondering " if kitty'th grown 

Any better over night ;" 
Found poor kitty cold and dead 
In her pretty basket bed. 

Gracie made another bed, 
Where the morning glories climb ; 
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With red rose-leaves lined and spread, 

And perfumed with pinks and thyme, 
Barely has a human head 
Found so soft and sweet a bed. 

Grade's little tender hands 
End at last their loving task ; 

Sobbing by the grave she stands, 
Then she lifts her face to ask, 

While the slow tears downward roll, 
" Mamma, where ith kitt'th thoul ?" 



THE SOLDIERS' HOME, WASHINGTON. 



THE monument, tipped with electric fire, 
Blazed high in a halo of light below 
My low cabin door on the hills that inspire ; 

And the dome of the Capitol gleamed like snow 
In a glory of light, as higher and higher 
This wondrous creation of man was sent 
To challenge the lights of the firmament. 

A tall man, tawny and spare as bone, 

With battered old hat and with feet half bare, 

With the air of a soldier that was all his own — 
Maybe something more than a soldier's air 

Came clutching a staff as in sheer despair ; 

Limped in through my gate — and I thought to beg- 
Light clutching a staff, slow dragging a leg. 

The moon, like a sharp-drawn cimeter, 

Kept watch in heaven. All earth lay still. 

Some sentinel stars stood watch afar, 

Some crickets kept clanging along the hill, 
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As the tall, stern relic of blood and war 
Limped in, and, with hand up to brow half raised, 
Looked out as one that is dazed or crazed, — 

His gaunt face pleading for food and rest, , 

His set lips white as a tale of shame, 
His black coat tight to a shirtless breast, 

His black eyes burning in mine like flame. 

Aye, black were his eyes ; but doubtful and dim 
Their vision of beautiful earth, I think. 

And I doubt if the distant, dear worlds to him 
Were growing brighter as he neared the brink 

Of dolorous seas where phantom ships swim. 
For his face was as hard as the hard, thin hand 
That clutched the staff like an iron band. 

" Sir, I am a soldier I" The battered old hat 
Stood up as he spake, like to one on parade — 

Stood taller and braver as he spake out that — 
And the tattered old coat, that was tightly laid 

To the battered old breast, looked trim thereat. 

" I have wandered and wandered this twenty years ; 

Searched up and down for my regiments. 
Have they gone to that field where no foes appear ? 

Have they pitched in Heaven their cloud-white tents f 
Or, tell me, my friend, shall I find them here 

On the hill beyond, at the Soldiers' Home, 

Where the weary soldiers have ceased to roam ? 

"Aye, I am a soldier and a brigadier ! 

Is this the way to the Soldiers' Home ? 
There is plenty and rest for us all, I he^r, 

And a bugler, bidding us cease to roam, 
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Bides over the till the livelong year — 
Rides calling and calling the brav6 to come 
And rest and rest in the Soldiers' Home. 

" What battle ? What deeds did I do in the fight ? 

Why, sir, I have seen green fields turn as red 
As yonder red town in that marvelous light ! 

Then the great blazing guns ! Then the ghastly white 
dead — 
But, tell me, I faint, I must cease to roam ! 

This battered leg aches ! Then thfe sabered old heattt— 
Is — is this the way to ihe Soldiers' Home? 

" Why, I hear men say 'iis a paradise 
On the green oak hills by the great red town ; 

That many old comrades shall meet my eyes ; 
That a tasseled young trooper rides up and rides down, 

With bugle-horn blowing to the still blue skies, 
Calling and calling to rest and stay 
In that Soldiers' Home. Sir, is this the way ? 

" Mjr leg is so lame ! Then this sabered old head — 

Ah ! pardon me, sir, I never complain ; 
But the road is so rough, as I just now said ; 

And then there is something that troubles my brain. 
It makes the light dance from yon Capitol's dome; 

It makes the road dim as I doubtfully tread. 
But i& this the way to the Soldiers' Home? 

" Prom the first to the last in that desperate war- 
Why, I did my part. If I did not fall, 

A hair's-breadth measure of this skull-bone scar 
Was all that was wanting ; and then this ball— 
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But what cared I? Ah! better by Far 
Have a sabered old head, and k shattered old knee 
To the end, than not had that praise of Lee. 

" What ! What do I hear ? No home there for me T 
Why, I heard men say that the war was at end t 

Oh ! my head swims so ; and I, scarce can see ! 

k But a soldier's a soldier, I think, my friend, 

Wherever that soldier may chance to be ! 
And wherever a soldier may chance to roam, 
Why, a Soldiers' Home is a soldier's home ! " 

He turned as to go ; but he sank to the grass ; 

And I lifted my face to the firmament ; 
For I saw a sentinel white star pass, 

Leading the way the old soldier- went. 
And the light shone bright from the Capitol's dome, 

Brighter indeed from the monument, 
Lighting his way to the Soldiers' Home. 

Joaquin Miller. 



DON'T BE MEAN, BOYS. 

SOMETIMES I wonder what a mean man thinks 
about when he goes to bed. When he turns out 
the light and lies down alone he is then compelled to be 
honest with himself. Not a bright thought, not a gen- 
erous impulse, not a word of blessing, not a grateful 
look comes back to him ; not a penny dropped into the 
palm of poverty, nor the balm of a loving word dropped 
into an aching heart; no sunbeam of encouragement 
cast upon a struggling life; no strong right hand of 
fellowship reached out to help some fallen man to hid 
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feet — when none of these things come to him as the 
'• God bless you " of the departed day, how he must 
hate himself— how he must try to roll away from him- 
self and sleep on the other side of the bed — when the 
only victory he can think of is some mean victory, in 
which he has wronged a neighbor. No wonder he 
always sneers when he tries to smile. How pure and 
fair and good all the rest of the world must look to him, 
and how careless and dreary must his own path appear 1 
Why, even one isolated act of meanness is enough to 
scatter cracker crumbs in the bed of the average man, 
and what must be the feelings of a man whose whole 
life is given up to mean acts ? When there is so much 
suffering and heartache and misery in the world, any- 
how, why should any one add a pound of wickedness or 
sadness to the general burden ? Don't be mean, boys. 
Suffer injustice a thousand times rather than commit it 
once. Burbette. 



SING A SONG A SIXPENCE. 

Popular Style. 

YOCALIZE in silver strains, and with pennies six, 
Measured farinaceous grain deftly intermix ; 
Take of ebon-tinted birds twenty-five or nigh, 
Place in crust-bound earthen vase, quickly then apply 
Calorific rays until the temp'rature is high ; 
Intersect the outer crust and a portion raise ; 
Hark ! the feathered choristers are chanting hymns of 

praise! 
Wasn't that a sight to fill the monarch with amaze? 
Rex was in his business room at the iron chest, 
Accurately estimating coin that he possessed ; 
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Fair Regina, striving hunger's cravings to appease, 
Ate with bread a product of the industry of bees ; 
A servant in the garden hung apparel out to dry : 
Watched by an ebon-tinted bird, escaped the pie ; 
He, full of righteous wrath, a swift avenger proved, 
And quickly her nasal protuberance removed. 



TO THE DESPONDING. 

TAKE this for granted, once for all — 
There is neither chance nor fate, 
And to sit and wait for the sky to fall, 
Is to wait as the foolish wait. 

The laurel, longed for, you must earn— 

It is not of the things men lend, 
And though the lesson be hard to learn, 

The sooner the better, my friend. 

That another's head can have your crown 

Is a judgment all untrue. 
And to drag this man, or the other down, 

Will not in the least raise you ! 

Alice Cary. 



A CHILD'S THOUGHT OP GOD. 



THEY say that God lives very high, 
But if you look above the pines 
You cannot see our God : and why ? 

And if you dig down in the mines 
You never see Him in the gold ; 
Though from Him all that glory shines. 
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God is so good, He wears a fold 

Of heaven and earth across His face- 
Like secrets kept, for love, untold. 

But still I feel that His embrace 

Slides down by thrills, through all things made, 
Through. sight and sound of every place. 

As if my tender mother laid 

On my shut lids her kisses' pressure, 
i Half-waking me at night, and said, 

"Who kissed you through the dark, dear guesserf 

Mr& Browning. 



THE MODEL WOMAN. 

I KNOW a woman wondrous fair — 
A model woman she — 
Who never runs her neighbors down 
When she goes out to tea. 

She never gossips after church 

Of dresses or of hats ; 
She never meets the sewing school 

And joins them in their spats. 

She never beats a salesman down, 

Nor asks for pretty plaques ; 
She. never asks the thousand things 

Which do his patience tax. 

These statements may seem very strange— 

At least they may to some. 
But just remember this, my friends — 

This woman's deaf and dumb. 

A Wisely Anonymous Man. 
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THE LIGHT THAT IS FELT. 



A TENDER child of summers three, 
Seeking her little bed at night, 
Paused on the dark stair timidly. 
" Oh, mother ! Take my hand," said $he, 
u And then the dark will all be light." 

We plder children grope our way 

From dark behind to dark before ; 
And only ^hen our hands we lay, 
Dear Lord, in Thine, the night is day 
And there is darkness nevermore. ' 2 

Beach downward to the sunless days 
Wherein our guides are blind as we, 

And faith ip small and hope delays ; 

Take Thou the hands of prayer we raise, 
And let us feel the light of Thee. 

J. G. Whittier. 



A CONTRAST. 



I. 

AT her easel, brush in hand, 
Clad in silk attire, 
Painting " sunsets," vague and grand, 

(Clumsy clouds of fire !) 
Flaxen hair in shining sheaves ; 

Pink and pearly skin ; 
Fingers, which, like lily leaves* 
Neither toil nor spin ;— 
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At her belt a sun-flower bound, 

Daisies on the table. 
Plaques and panels all around — 

That's osthetic Mabel! 

II. 

In the kitchen, fork in hand, 

Clad in coarse attire, 
Dishing oysters, fried and panned, 

From a blazing fire : 
Dusty hair in frowsy knots ; — 

Worn and withered skin ; — 
Fingers brown and hard as nuts, 

(When the frosts begin ;) — 
Baking-board, one side aground ; 

Wash-tub, on the other ; 
Pots and skillets all around, — 

That is Mabel's mother ! 

Eleanor C. Donnelly. 



THE SMILE AND THE SIGH. 

ABE AUTIFUL babe in her cradle bed lay ; 
Her age might be reckoned by less than a day. 
Two fairies stood watching her tiny clenched fist, 
And rose-bud mouth that the angels had kissed. 

Said one to the other, " What fairer abode 
Could heaven, in its bounty, on us have bestowed V 
Said the other, " None fairer ; I claim her my own 
By right of discovery : I came here alone." 

" Ah, no," said the first, " that cannot be true, 
Since no one denies I'm the shadow of you." 

Digitized by VjOOQLC 
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*" I came here alone." " Nay, I stood by your side." 
" I will dwell on her lips;' " In her heart I will hide." 

The Smile wreathed her lips, falling slightly apart, 
The Sigh sank in sadness down into her heart. 
This was ages ago ; how long I forget ; 
But the Smile and the Sigh strive for mastery yet. 

G. T. Johnson. 



GOD'S ANVIL. 



PAIN'S furnace heat within me quivers, 
God's breath upon the flame doth blow, 
And all my heart in anguish shivers, 

And trembles at the fiery glow ; 
And yet I whisper : As God will ! 
And in His hottest fire hold still. 

He comes and lays my heart, all heated, 

On the hard anvil, minded so 
Into His own fair shape to beat it 

With His great hammer, blow on blow ; 
And yet I whisper : As God will ! 
And at His heaviest blows hold still. 

He takes my softened heart and beats it ; 

The sparks fly off at every blow ; 
He turns it o'er and o'er and heats it, 

And lets it cool, and makes it glow ; 
And yet I whisper : As God will ! 
And in His mighty hand hold still 

Why should I murmur ? For the sorrow 
Thus only longer-lived would be ; 

Its end may come, and will to-morrow, 
When God has done His work in me ; 
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So I say, trusting : As God wiU! 
And, trusting to the end, hold still. 

He kindles for my profit purely 
Affliction's glowing, fiery brand, 

And all His heaviest blows are surely 
Inflicted by a master hand ; 

So I say, praying : As God will ! 

And hope in Him, and suffer stilL 

Bishop Doane. 



SELF-CULTURE. 



MAKE the best of yourself. Watch, and plant, and 
sow. Cultivate ! Cultivate ! Palter not, faint 
not ! Press onward ! Persevere ! Perhaps you cannot 
bear such lordly fruit, nor yet such rare, rich flowers as 
others ; but what of that ? Bear the best you can. 
Tis all Qod asks. 

Your flowers may only be the daisies and buttercups 
of life — the little words and smiles and handshakes and 
helpful looses ; but we love these flowers full well. We 
may stop to look at a tulip's gorgeous colors, and admire 
the creamy whiteness of a noble lily ; but it is to the 
little flowers we turn with tenderest thought. We 
watch for snowdrops with longing eyes, and scent the 
fragrance of the violet with a keen delight. So let your 
life grow sweet scented with all pleasant thoughts and 
gentle words and kindly deeds. 
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HER LADDIE'S PICTURE. 



GOOD master, turn your face this way; 
And let your pallet lie, I pray. 
Men say that you- are keen and wise, 
That you can paint the bird that flies, 
And catch the shadow from the sun, 
And paint the day ere it be done. 
I've heard so much that you could do, 
O'er many a mile I've come to you, 
Past mountain ridge and rippling stream 
I've come, as led by some feir dream, 
To show you these and beg that you 
Will paint my grandson ; please, sir, do. 
Ah, when they told me he was dead 
I could not rest me in my bed. 
See, here are eggs and butter too, 
Sage and parsley, thyme and rue. 
And in this basket you will find 
A fresh-made cheese and honey. Mind, 
These are his clothes, his little skirts — 
Just three years old he was. It hurts 
Me much to see this little dress — 
He wore it last. What say you ? Yes, 
'Tis blue with band of scarlet braid. 
I recollect his mother made 
It, just one month before she died. 
His shoes, you see, are yellow hide. 
How proud he was to see his feet 
In shoes so pretty ! See how neat 
8 
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I made this cap of red and blue, 

To match the dress I This collar, too, 

Is lace from off my wedding gown. 

'Tis old, you see, and getting brown. 

His curling hair, so long and bright, 

Resembled corn silk in the light. 

His little hands so pink and soft — 

O, sir, 'tis true I've seen him oft * 

Clasp them tight and bend his head 

Until it touched his trundle-bed ; 

In baby lisp then say the prayer 

That angels listen to and share. 

You'll paint him, please ? Don't say me nay. 

He was so good, so sweet, and gay ; 

He was the last one of my race ; 

In his I saw my husband's face. 

Why look you sad and turn away 

From his dear clothes ? What do you say f 

Have I no picture of his face ? 

painter great, were this the case 

1 would not beg you for your art 
To comfort thus my stricken heart. 
They say you are so wise and good — 
That magic guides your pencil's mood. 
Pray give me back my laddie's face, 
And I will bless the hands that trace 
His sweet blue eyes. Must I sit down 1 
Indeed I will. I've come to town 

To get his picture, then go home 
Where I was born no more to roam. 

Master, days have passed, a score, 
Since first I crossed your open door, 
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And since your promise to restore 
My laddie to these eyes once more. 
You draw the curtain ? God be praised ! 
There kneels my laddie ! Am I dazed, 
Or is that mine, that wrinkled hand 
Besting on the golden strand 
Of my kneeling laddie's hair 
While his face is bid in prayer — 
Kneeling in the same blue dress 
And yellow shoes ? O God, I bless- 
But, sir, I do not see his eyes — 
I beg your pardon. My surprise 
Is great. It is so like 
My bonny lad. Does it not strike 
You that his eyes are hid ? 
But oh, he did as he was bid, 
And hid his face behind his hand 
As he his lisping prayer began. 
That head pressed close up to my knee 
I feel him near. Almost I see 
Beneath the? hand those eyes I love 
That smile on me from realms above. 

Mary Beale Bkainerd. 



THE TEAR OF REPENTANCE. 



The Peri are mythologically represented as descendants of fallen 
angels, excluded from Paradise until, through some holy deed, their 
penance is accomplished. In this instance a Peri is described as 
having twice appeared at the Gate of Heaven, bearing the first time a 
drop of blood from the heart of an expiring warrior ; the second time a 
farewell sigh from the lips of a dying lover. In each case she If re- 
fused admission— the gift not being deemed sufficiently worthy— the angel 
bids her seek again, and this time she bears to Heaven a tear of repent- 
ance from the eye of a hardened sinner. 
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ONE morn a Peri at the gate 
Of Eden stood, disconsolate ; 
And as she listened to the springs 
Of life within, like music flowing, 
And caught the light upon her wings 
Through the half-open portal glowing, 
She wept to think her recreant race 
Should e'er have lost that glorious place ! 

" How happy," exclaimed this child of air, 
" Are the holy spirits who wander there, 
'Mid flowers that never shall fade or fall! 
Though mine are the gardens of earth and sea. 
One blossom of Heaven outblooms them all I" 

The glorious angel who was keeping 
The gates of light, beheld her weeping ; 
And, as he nearer drew and listened, 
A tear within his eyelids glistened. — 
" Nymph of a fair but erring line !" 
Gentle he said, " one hope is thine. 
'Tis written in the book of fate, 
The Peri yet may be forgiven, 
Who brings to this eternal gate 
The gift that is most dear to Heaven! 
Go, seek it, and redeem thy sin ; 
'lis sweet to let the pardoned in I" 

Rapidly as comets run 

To the embraces of the sun, 

Down the blue vault the Peri flies, 

And, lighted earthward by a glance 

That just then broke from morning's eyes, , 

Hung hovering o'er our world's expanse. 
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Over the vale of Baalbec winging, 

The Peri sees a child at play, 
Among the rosy wild-flowers singing, 

As rosy and as wild as they ; | 

Chasing with eager hands and eyes, 
The beautiful blue damsel-flies 
That fluttered round the jasmine stems, 
Like winged flowers or flying gems : 
And near the boy, who, tired with play, 
Now nestling 'mid the roses lay, 
She saw a wearied man dismount 

From his hot steed, and on the brink 
Of a small temple's rustic fount 

Impatient fling him down to drink. 

Then swift his haggard brow he turned 
To the fair child, who fearless sat — 

Though never yet hath day-beam burned 
Upon a brow more fierce than that — 

Sullenly fierce — a mixture dire, 

Like thunder-clouds of gloom and fire, 

In which the Peri's eye could read 

Dark tales of many a ruthless deed. 

Yet tranquil now that man of crime 
(As if the balmy evening time 
Softened his spirit) looked and lay, 
Watching the rosy infant's play ; 
Though still, whene'er his eye by chance 
Fell on the boy's, its lurid glance 

Met that unclouded, joyous gaze, 
As torches that have burnt all night 

Encounter morning's gloriou* rays. 
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But hark ! the vesper call to prayer, 
As slow the orb of daylight sets, 

Is rising sweetly on the air 
From Syria's thousand minarets ! 

The boy has started from the bed 

Of flowers, where he had laid his head, 

And down upon the fragrant sod 

Kneels, with his forehead to the south, 
Lisping th' eternal name of God 

From purity's own cherub mouth ; 
And looking, while his hands and eyes 
Are lifted to the glowing skies, 
Like a stray babe of paradise, 
' Just lighted on that flowery plain, 
And seeking for its home again ! 

And how felt he, the wretched man 
Reclining there — while memory ran 

s O'er many a year of guilt and strife 
That marked the dark flood of his life, 
Nor found one sunny resting-place, 
Nor brought him back one branch of grace ?- 

u There was a time," he said, in mild, 
Heart-humbled tones, " thou blessed child ! 
When young, and haply pure as thou, 
I looked and prayed like thee ; but now "— 
He hung his head ; each nobler aim 

And hope and feeling which had slept 
From boyhood's hour, that instant came 
Fresh o'er him, and he wept — he wept I 

And now ! behold him kneeling there. 
By the child's side in humble prayer, 
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While the same sunbeam shines upon 
The guilty and the guiltless one, 
And hymns of joy proclaim through Heaven 
The triumph of a soul forgiven ! 

'Twas when the golden orb had set, 
While on their knees they lingered yet, 
There fell a light more lovely far 
Than ever came from sun or star— 
Upon the tear that, warm and meek, 
Dewed that repentant sinner's cheek : 
To mortal eye this light might seem 
A northern flash or meteor beam; 
But well th' enraptured Peri knew 
'Twas a bright smile the angel threw 
From Heaven's gate, to hail that tear— 
Her harbinger of glory near! 
' Joy ! joy !" she cried, "my task is done — 
The gates are passed, and Heaven is won!" 

Thomas Moore. 



MILITARY SUPREMACY DANGEROUS TO 
LIBERTY. 

RECALL to your recollection the free nations which 
have gone before us. Where are they now ? 
" Gone glimmering through the dream of things that were, 
A school-boy's tale, the wonder of an hour." 

And how have they lost their liberties ? If we could 
transport ourselves to the ages when Greece and Rome 
flourished in their greatest prosperity, and, mingling in 
the throng, should ask a Grecian if he did not fear that 
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some daring military chieftain covered with glory- 
some Philip or Alexander — would one day overthrow 
the liberties of his country, the confident and indignant 
Grecian would exclaim, " No ! no ! we have nothing to 
fear from our heroes ; our liberties will be eternal." If 
a Roman citizen had been asked if he did not fear that 
the conqueror of Gaul might establish a throne upon the 
ruins of public liberty, he would have instantly repelled 
the unjust insinuation. Yet Greece fell ; Caesar passed 
the Rubicon, and the patriotic arm even of Brutus could 
not preserve the liberties of his devoted country. 

We are fighting a great moral battle, for the benefit, 
not only of our country, but of all mankind. The eyes 
of the whole world are in fixed attention upon us. One, 
and the largest portion of it, is gazing with contempt, 
with jealousy, and with envy ; the other portion, with 
hope, with confidence, and with affection. Everywhere 
the black cloud of Legitimacy is suspended over the 
world, save only one bright spot, which breaks out from 
the political hemisphere of the West, to enlighten, and 
animate, and gladden the human heart Observe that, 
by the downfall of liberty here, all mankind are en- 
shrouded in a pall of universal darkness. To you 
belongs the high privilege of transmitting, unimpaired, 
to posterity, the fair character and liberty of our country. 
Do you expect to execute this high trust by trampling 
or suffering to be trampled down, law, justice, the Con- 
stitution, and the rights of the people ? by exhibiting 
examples of inhumanity, and cruelty, and ambition ? 
Beware how you give a fatal sanction, in this infant 
period of our Republic, scarcely yet two-score years old, 
to military insubordination. Remember that Greece 
had her Alexander, Rome her Caesar, England her 
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Cromwell, France her Bonaparte, and that, if we would 
escape the rock on which they split, we must avoid their 
errors. Henry Clay. 



A MITHER'S KNEE. 

AT mither's knee I waitin' stood, 
Wi' fingers link'd behind me, 
The bauldest o' the bairnheid brood : — 

That hour they seldom faund me ; 
My mither's weel-arch'd bree aboon, 

Wi' lo'e-lit e'e, a* droopin' — 
The deid, the gaun, they gather roun', 
In memory's halie groupin' ! 

Her han' she placed upon my heid ; 

Hoo aften I've caressed it! 
An' syne it mould'red with the deid, 

Hoo aft wi' tears ha'e blessed it ! 
Hoo sweet she tauld us o' Christ's lo'e, 

Hoo He lay in the manger : 
Hoo, then, she leuked our hale life thro', 

And mapped out ilka danger. 

A roguish, rompin' bairn was I, 

Wi, een deep-set, blue-blinkin', 
Wha speir'd o' things baith laigh and high, 

An' had a way o' thinkin' ; 
Her leuk p' lo'e could mak' the tear 

Adoon my cheek fast trickle — 
But, ah, nae bairn lang face lang wears, 

He has o' joys sic mickle. 
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She never thought her wark was gran', 

Nor bruited it, nor tauld it ; 
But, kept at it, wi' silent han', 

Our bairnheid life to mould it ; 
She blent* it wi* the halie sphere, 

Ower whilk she stretch'd lo'e's scepter ; 
The harvest o' life's comin' year, 

HoperV through a' this kept her. 

For, like the sources o' the burn, 

Frae rocks an* trees doon-drappin', 
These deft-hid things that first we learn, 

Still oot they maun be crappin', 
I've lang forgot the beuks I read, 

The wise things taught i' college ; 
But time'll na dri'e frae oot my head 

That ither bairnheid knowledge ! 



THE FINDING OF THE CROSS. 

For Missionary Meetings. 

LISTEN ! I will tell a legend of a land beyond the 
sea; 
Listen! I will tell a legend, strange, and strangely sweet 

to me, 
Of the days of superstition, when the hearts of men were 

led 
From the Saviour's dying sorrow, to the cross whereon 

He bled; 
When they worshiped less the Saviour, than the cross 

on which He died ; 
When they held aloft a symbol, till the type was glorified. 
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But the cross they counted sacred — so the weird tradi- 
tions go — 
Vanished from sight of mortals, how or wherefore, none 

could know. 
So they journeyed late and early, hoping they might find 

again, 
Raise, and hold it up forever, in the sight of doubting men. 
Watchers waited on each summit, on each towering 

mountain height, 
For the signal which should tell them that the cross was 

brought to light. 
Long and far the pilgrims journeyed, long they sought 

in patient trust, 
Till at last they found their object, rudely trampled in 

the dust 
Lo ! a sudden cry of gladness over plain and valley 

rung, 
And a (Atoms of thanksgiving for the sacred cross was 

sung; 
On the nearest mountain summit soon a fire was all 

aglow, 
Blazing forth the joyful' tidings to the waiting hearts 

below. 
Watchers on another mountain saw the fire that burned 

afar, 
Shining through the dark and distance like a glory 

giving star. 
So they quickly gathered fagots, lit them up, and sent 

the word 
To another group of watchers, till the hearts of men were 

stirred. 
And from summit unto summit thus the signals passed 

along, 
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Till the mountains all were lighted, and the valleys rang 

with song ; 
And the nations seemed to tremble with the echoes of 

the sound : 
" Hallelujah ! hallelujah ! for the Holy Cross is found I* 

This is but an idle legend of another land and time; 
This is but an idle legend, woven through an idle rhyme. 
But I turn the fabric over; on the other side are 

wrought 
Lessons of a better meaning than the ancient dreamers 

thought ; 
'For to-night the cry is ringing in a clear, exultant 

voice : 
" Hallelujah ! Hallelujah ! we have found the cross — . 

rejoice l" 
This is not the wooden symbol, but the story, grand and 

true. 
Buried deep in men's traditions, it was nearly lost to 

view; 
Crusted thick with mold'ring doctrines, trampled under 

marching feet ; 
Yet at last the cross is lifted ; " God be praised," our 

lips repeat. 
Will you help us light our signal ? Come and pile the 

fagots high ; 
Come-and join our hallelujahs, for the precious cross is 

nigh ! 
For the story of the Saviour and His love for human 

kind, 
Lifted from the dust that hid it in the ages just behind, 
Rises on the sight of mortals, and we send the tidings 

out, 
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Lighting up the gloomy valleys where are souls in sin 

and doubt, 
Waiting nations, long in darkness, rise and turn their 

eager eyes 
To the westward, where the signal faintly gleams against 

the skies. 
" Can it be," they softly whisper, " Can it be that hope 

is there ?" 
Come and pile the fagots higher ! come and chase away 

despair ! 
From another mountain turret soon the signal light will 

shine ; 
Soon another height be glowing with the soul-rejoicing 

sign. 
Thus the word of hope and blessing will be passed from 

land to land ; 
Thus the hymn of exultation will be passed from band 

to band ; 
Till the Hallelujah Chorus of the ages yet to be, 
Rises, surges, swells, and mingles with the waves of 

every sea ; 
Till the universal anthem beats and breaks on every 

shore : 
"Glory, honor, power, dominion, be to God forever- 
more! 
Glory, honor, power, dominion, be to Jesus Christ, His 

Son! 
Praise the Lord, ye saints and angels, for at last the 

world is won !" 

Jessie H. Brown, 
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BRUDDER YERKES'S SERMON. 

AS " Brudder Yerkes " took his stand beside the desk 
he began a teetering motion, swayed, perhaps, by 
his feelings, as a balanced rock might have been by an 
earthquake. Suddenly he broke into rapid and rhap- 
sodic speech — the words poured as through a mill-race. 
Sentences without substantives followed sentences with- 
out predicates. Metaphors were mixed like the limbs 
of different trees whirled by a hurricane. The audience 
was soon swept along with the enthusiasm of the speaker, 
and showed every changing emotion on their faces, as 
well as by their exclamations. 

At first the effect seemed to be due entirely to animal 
magnetism; but close attention discovered an uncon- 
scious logic ; a practical arrangement of ideas, and a 
natural sequence of feeling throughout the discourse, 
which no lack of grammar could vitiate. In the morn- 
ing I had attended service in the most respectable 
Presbyterian Church in the place, and had heard a 
distinguished divine from the North ; but I must confess 
that an analysis of the two sermons showed that " Brudder 
Yerkes " had the advantage of the learned divine in all 
that goes to make effective preaching. The colored 
man's sermon was superior in outline, in aptness of 
Scripture illustration, and in massing of motives, as it 
was in unction of delivery. 

The run of the sermon may be gathered from the fol- 
lowing scraps which have lingered in my memory : 

" Behold, I stand at the door and knock." 

" O, chillern, whar am de door ? Speks yer t'ink it 
am de door ob hebbin. 0, dem gates ob pearl in de 
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golden city ! O, de door inter de Fader's house ! O, let 
de angels swing 'em wide open on ter de hinges ob 
redeeming lub ! But, chillern, dat's not de door dat 
yer and I is a watchin' yet. 
/ " Speks yer t'ink it am de door ob de Church. Wide 
door, shua nuff ! big as de door ob de Ark ob de Cubb- 
nant ; an' inter it go all de walkin' an' de creepin' tings, 
great an' small, rich an' poor, ffyin' saint an' crawlin' 
sinner. But dat's not de door we's a watchin' dis arter- 
noon. 

" No, chillern ; de door is de door inter de heart. 

" But who am a stan'in' at de door ? 'Taint no tramp 
come ter de shanty, like de debbil, a stan'in' roun' to 
eat up suthin' what he may devour. 'Taint no thief 
a hangin' 'bout waitin' ter snatch some soul wid de claws 
ob de great temptation. 'Taint no 'cendiary ter set yer 
on fire wid de 'ternal burnin'. But it's jus' de bestest 
frien' yer ebber could hab ; wiser dan de white folks, 
kinder dan de fader what toted yer when yer was a 
baby, an' more lubbin' dan de mudder what nussed yer. 
It's de good Lor' a-stan'in' at de door ; His head white 
as de light ob de noonshine, an' a-glisterin' wid de dew, 
an' all ober as lubly as de rose ob Sharon. An' He 
done brung de bread far de soul, an' de wine fur de 
sperrit, an' de pearls ob great price fur de eberlastin' 
rejoicin'. 

" An' what am He doin' at de door ? Only jus' a 
knockin, an' a-sayin', ' O poor sinner, let me in ! I'se 
come to supper wid yer!' Did yer nebber hear Him 
a-knockin'? He knocks wid de conscience when de 
sin am a troublin'. He knocks wid de fear when de 
doctor am a-feelin' ob de pulse, an' He say, 'I am de 
great physicianer.' He knocks wid de hungerin', an' 
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de thirsterin' arter righteousness, when de husks ob do 
worl' turn de stomach. He knocks soft and gentle 
when dar's a coffin in de cabin. He knocks like do 
thunder when yer won't hear Him in no tudder ways. 

" Better let Him in ! Let Him in, Susan ! Let Him 
in, Daniel ! He's a callin' yer by yer name, fur He aint 
no stranger ; knows every body a heap sight better than 
he knows hisself. O, chillern, let in de Lor', an' when 
de front door ob de heart swings wide open, de hull sky 
full ob glory will come a-rushin' in too, fur de Lor* am 
clothed wid de rainbow, an 9 walks in de shoes ob sap- 
phire. 

" Now why don't yer let Him in ? O ! it's cause yer 
got de bar up — bar ob yer selfishness, bar ob yer drink- 
in', bar ob yer dancin', and de bar ob yer fbolin'. O, 
take de bar down, chillern ! Did yer har de screechin' 
dis mornin', when de fire done burnt up de cabin an' de 
little baby in it? O Lor', help Aunt Rachel, an' don't 
keep her refusin' to be comforted 'cause her baby aint 
no more. Mudder lef ' de chile in de cabin an' locked 
de door. When de fire was a-shootin' from de winder 
big men said, ' Open dis door, an' we'll save yer.' But 
de baby couldn't open de door. O, how de tears run 
down yer cheeks, all fur that baby! But better jjry 
some fur yerself, now, 'cause de flames of de eberlastin* 
burnin' has a-cotched on ter de cabin ob yer own life ; 
an' Lor' Jesus He's a stan'in* at de door. But some of 
yer can't let Him in any more dan dat baby. Yer's 
frowed away yer strength ; yer's lost yer resolution ; or 
yer's all upsot wid de suddingness ob de hell a bustin' 
out in yer. O ! chillern, open de door dis yer bressed 
minit, before it am eberlastin'ly too late." 

The swaying motion was kept up for a few moments 
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after the preacher had ceased speaking, when he sud- 
denly dropped into the chair from utter exhaustion. 

"An* now," said the pastor, "when de choir hab 
stopped crynV, dey will sing a hymn, an* we'll put in all 
de pennies we's got inter de box, and de white folks will 
put in de silber, for de relief ob Aunt Rachel." 

Dr. James M. Ludlow. 



GETTYSBURG. 

TWAS the breaking of the tempest when rebellion 
broke the law, 
And the fearless-hearted Lincoln raised the flaming 

sword of war ; 
When our poets sang of freedom, and from all our 

Northern homes 
Marched the volunteers to battle, to the sound of Union 

drums. 
From Vermont, from Massachusetts, came they forth, 

with brows of light, 
And from every State that gloried in the Union and 

the right, 
Till the wondering hills re-echoed to the march of armed 

throngs, 
And the babe was rocked to slumber to the sound of 

Union songs. 
Every village had its drum-call, every home its stripes 

and stars, 
Every city rang with echoes of its people's loud hurrahs, 
And the Northern maiden, sewing, to her country's 

honor true 
Hummed her stirring " Hail Columbia" as she drew 

her needle through. 

9 
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Pennsylvania's hills were blooming; summer breezes 

kissed the rills, 
But still thicker than the flowers stood the white tents 

on the hills. 
Par toward Chambersburg and Carlisle, by the army 

guarded vales, 
Wound the canvas-covered wagons through the daisy- 
whitened dales, 
And the polished, brazen cannon in the noontide gleamed 

like gold ; 
All was stir and preparation and the hearts of men 

grew bold. 
Here was Meade, and there was Reynolds; here was 

Howard, bold and grave, 
Here was Sedgwick, Hancock, Slocum ; there was Sick* 

les, firm and brave; 
And the country's flag waved o'er them, with its red 

and white and blue, 
Like alternate stripes of sunrise set with noontide's 

azure hue. 

See I the flaming battle opens ! All forgot is Sinai's 

law 
And the gleaming of the bayonet is the lighting flash 

of war. 
All the morn is wild with music of the shrieking fife 

and drum, 
And the sound of hosts advancing where the rushing 

squadrons come. 
See ! Kilpatrick's troops are sweeping down the hillside 

to the creek, 
Clouds ef smoke enfold the valley and the hoarse* 

mouthed cannon speak. 
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Brightly gleams the clashing saber, wild the hiss of 
leaden rain, 

Loud the deep artillery thunder by the hill and o'er the 
plain. 

Glory ! glory to the Union ! How the blue lines, swell- 
ing grand, 

Surge and beat upon the gray coats, like the ocean on 
the strand. 

General Reynolds, he has fallen ! Dash away the bitter 

tear! 
'Tis a noble thing to die, boys, for a cause so grand, so 

dear. 
Hear the clanging chains of thraldom! Strike! oh, 

strike, my comrades brave, 
Ti& for Right you fight, and Honor ! Strike ! and free 

the bleeding slave ! 
Ha! the banner shaft is shattered, and the bearer, brave, 

shot through. 
Save it ! wave it, boys, — the banner that can keep an 

army true ! 
General Howard's flaming cannon flash their death- light 

on the plain, 
And the Thirteenth and the Sixteenth pourtheir volley 

like a rain. 
Cheer boys! cheer! the foe is wavering! Never mind 

the shot and shell, 
Rally, boys ! when Right is sovereign, Glory leads her 

armies well. 
On, Vermont ! On, Massachusetts ! Every State on ! 

firm and brave ! 
On! and plant the flag of Freedom on Oppression's 

cursed gravel 
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And the brave troops of the Union, like one man, dose 
on the foe, 

Till the foemen's ranks are scattered like a drift wind- 
blown snow. 

Three dark days are filled with fighting. On the third, 

the sunset fire 
Comes to light the earth and purge it with its heav'n 

enkindled pyre, 
On the field the dead are lying with their faces to the sky, 
Dead ! away from home and kindred. Dead t and who 

hath seen them die ? 
Not a tender voice to bless them in that stormy close of 

life, 
But the smoke of war about them, and the deafening 

roar of strife. 
Yet the tender peace of evening, like the Christ upon 

the sea, 
Now hath come to still the tempest of their stormy 

Galilee. 
O'er the raging waves of battle hath it brought this 

wondrous calm, 
And the day that man made hideous, Nature closes with 

a psalm. 

Bound their snow-white tents, at twilight, lie the battle- 
weary men ; 

Lee is conquered, — battle over, and sweet rest has come 
again. 

And they dream of home and kindred, of the little 
cottage, poor, 

With the morning-glories nodding in the sunshine, by 
the door, 
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And the mother, kneeling gently, with her face up- 
turned in prayer, 

And the blind old house dog whining for his master, on 
the stair. 

Then the view grows dim and misty, and the cheek with 
tears is wet, 

For the soul may brave an army, but it cannot brave 
regret. 

Years have fled. The war is over. North and South 

have taken hands ; 
One sweet country, — one proud nation, and no slave in 

all the lands ; 
But the names of patriot soldiers, who went down to 

death sublime, 
Pour an everlasting lustre down the long arcades of 

time. Ernest W. Shubtleff. 



ARE THESE GOD'S CHILDREN? 

WE sat by the open window, 
My little Bessie and I — 
As through the clean, wide village street 

The Gypsy band went by. 
Twas June, and the leaves were dancing, 

And upon the golden air 
The breath of the blowing roses 
Went wandering every where. 

The sunlight and the shadows 
Floated lightly a-down the street, 

When the Gypsy band went slowly by 
With weary and lagging feet. 
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They seemed like the sombre spirits, 
From some lost, forsaken clime, 

A caravan from the dusty realms 
On the farther side of time. 

The lean and drooping horses. 

The covered vans piled high, 
The sullen and cruel driver 

With the lash, and curse, and cry ; 
The dogs so hungry and savage, 

And beside them on either hand, 
The swarthy, swaggering masters, 

The lords of the Gypsy band. 

And the women ! O, the women ! 

So haggard, and bent, and black, 
With the babe strapped across the bosom, 

And the burden upon the back ; 
And the pitiful little children, 

With feces as old as sin, — 
Ah ! when did their childhood leave them, 

And the burden of life begin ? 

And after the rest came trooping 

Singly, in groups and pairs, 
The girls with the cymbals and tamborines, 

The boys with the dancing bears ; 
And the village rabble crowded 

On the heels of this human woe, 
Flinging their vagrant pennies 

To pay for the pitiful show. 

And they seemed to me all less human 
Than the half-tamed beasts they led, 

I was glad when the hateful pageant 
From my aching vision fled. 
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A blot on God's sweet sunlight ; 

A blackened, noisome stain ; 
A reproach to the Infinite kindness, 

And my heart grew sick with pain. 

Then I thought of the Babe in the manger, 

Of the child beside my knees, 
? In His image and likeness He formed him,"— 

Could the legend mean aught to these ? 
Was there somehow in God's wide mercy, 

A special provision planned ? 
Was there somewhere in God's great Heaven, 

A place for a Gypsy band ? 

Then I looked at my little daughter, 

In her apron, clean and white, 
With her soft brushed curls, and her forehead 

As pure as Heaven's own light. 
But the tender eyes were clouded, 

With an anxious, questioning air, 
" O Mamma, are these God's children ? 

Does our Father in Heaven care ? 

u Can they never go to Heaven ? 

It's only clean folks, you know, 
Can enter the shining city 

In garments as white as snow ! 
I'm so sorry, oh ! so sorry !" 

The great tears trembled and fell, 
And the child's heart broke with the pity, 

Which the child's lips could not tell. 

O shame to my righteous doubting 1 

O shame tq my narrow cree4 ! 
For " who hath made us to differ,'' 

For wtyw did tfre £or4 Christ bleed ? 
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What is a child's compassion 

To the Infinite heart above?, 
What is a child's poor pity 

To the gre&t wide Heaven of lore ? 

" Yes, Bessie, these are God's children, 

He can make them clean and white, 
He cares for them just like the sparrows, 

And watches them day and night. 
The beautiful gates are open, 

Christ Himself will gather them in, 
These poor, lost children of darkness, 

From their misery, want, and sin." 

Then the dear little face grew brighter, 
The shadows flew from her brow, 
u I'm so glad for the poor little Gypsies, 
But I wish God would come right now !" 

Saba M. Chatfield. 



A CUEPRIT. 

From the Century. 



THE maiden aunt, in her straight-backed chair, 
With a flush on her pale and wrinkled cheek. 
And a horrified, mortified, mystified air, 
Was just about to speak. 

And the maiden niece — a nice little maid- 
Stood meekly twirling her thumbs about, 

With a half-triumphant, half-afraid, 
And wholly bewitching pout. 
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Said the maiden aunt : " Will you please explain, 
What your heads were doing so close together ? 

You could easily, I assure you, Jane, 
Have knocked me down with a feather ! 

" When I think of your bringing up — my care, 
My scrupulous care — and it's come to this I you 

Appeared to be sitting calmly there, 
And letting a young man kiss you ! 

" Now tell me at once just what he said, 
And what you replied This is quite a trial, 

So do not stand there and hang your head, 
Or attempt the least denial ! 

u If I catch you once more in such a fix, . 

Though you are eighteen, I can tell you, Jane, 
I shall treat you just as if you were six, 

And send you to school again I 

" Are you going to tell me what he said, 
And what you said ? I'll not stand this trifling. 

So look at me, Jane ! Lift up your head ! 
Don't go as if you were stifling!" 

Her voice was shaken, of course, with fear. 

" He said — he said, ' Will you have me, Jane V 
And I said I would. But, indeed, aunt, dear, 

We'll never do so again." 

Margaret Vandegrift. 



THE MISERIES OF WAR. 



HHHE stoutest heart in this assembly would recoil were 
JL he, who owns it, to behold the destruction of a 
tingle individual by some deed of violence* Were the 
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man who, at this moment, stands before you, in the foil 
play and energy of health, to be, in another moment, 
laid, by some deadly aim, a lifeless corpse at your feet, 
there is not one of you who would not prove how strong 
are the relentings of nature at a spectacle so hideous as 
death. There are some of you who would be haunted 
for whole days by the image of horror you had witnessed ; 
who would feel the weight of a most oppressive sensa- 
tion upon your heart, which nothing but time could 
wear away ; who would be so pursued by it as to be unfit 
for business or for enjoyment ; who would think of it 
through the day, and it would spread a gloomy disquie- 
tude over your waking moments ; who would dream of 
it at night, and it would turn that bed, which you 
courted as a retreat from the torments of an ever-med- 
dling memory, into a scene of restlessness. Oh, tell me, 
if there be any relentings of pity in your bosom, how 
could you endure it to behold the agonies of the dying 
man, as, goaded by pain, he grasps the cold ground in 
convulsive energy ; or, faint with the loss of blood, his 
pulse ebbs low, and the gathering paleness spreads 
itself over his countenance ; or, wrapping himself round 
in despair, he can only mark, by a few feeble quiverings, 
that life still lurks and lingers in his lacerated body ; or, 
lifting up a faded eye he casts on you a look of implor- 
ing helplessness for that succor which no sympathy can 
yield him ? It may be painful to dwell thus, in imagi- 
nation, on the distressing picture of one individual, but 
multiply it ten thousand times ; say how much of all 
this distress has been heaped together on a single field ; 
give us the arithmetic of this accumulated wretchedness, 
and lay it before us, with all the accuracy of an official 
computation, and, strange to tell, not one sigh is lifted 
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up among the crowd of eager listeners, as they stand on 
tiptoe, and catch every syllable of utterance which is 
read to them out of the registers of death. Oh ! say, 
what mystic spell is that which so blinds us to the suffer- 
ing of our brethren ; which deafens to our ear the 
voice of bleeding humanity when it is aggravated by the 
shriek of dying thousands ; which makes the very mag- 
nitude of the slaughter throw a softening disguise over 
its cruelties and its horrors; which causes us to eye, 
with indifference, the field that is crowded with the 
most revolting abominations, and arrests that sigh which 
each individual would, singly, have drawn from us by 
the report of the many who have fallen and breathed 
their last in agony along with him. Chalmers. 



A MOTHER'S PORTRAIT. 



OTHAT those lips had language ! Life has passed 
With me but roughly since I heard thee last. 
Those lips are thine, — thine own sweet smile I see, 
The same that oft in childhood solaced me ; 
Voice only fails, else how distinct they say, 
" Grieve not, my child ; chase all thy fears away \" 
The meek intelligence of those dear eyes 
(Blest be the art that can immortalize, 
The art that baffles Time's tyrannic claim 
To quench it) here shines on me still the same. 

Faithful remembrancer of one so dear, 
O welcome guest, though unexpected here 1 
Who bidd'st me honor with an artless song, 
Affectionate, a mother lost so long. 
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I will qbey, not willingly alone, 

But gladly, as the precept were her own : 

And, while that face renews my filial grief, 

Fancy shall weave a charm for my relief, 

Shall steep me in Elysian revery, 

A momentary dream, that thou art she. 

My mother ! when I learned that thou wast dead, 
Say, wast thou conscious of the tears I shed ? 
Hovered thy spirit o'er thy sorrowing son, 
Wretch even then, life's journey just begun ? 
Perhaps thou gav'st me, though unfelt, a kiss ; 
Perhaps a tear, if souls can weep in bliss,— 
Ah, that maternal smile ! it answers — Yes. 

I heard the bell tolled on thy burial day, 
I saw the hearse that bore thee slow away, 
And, turning from my nursery window, drew 
A long, long*igh, and wept a last adieu ! 
But was it such ? It was. Where thou art gone 
Adieus and farewells are a sound unknown. 
May I but meet thee on that peaceful shore, 
The parting word shall pass my lips no more ! 

Thy maidens, grieved themselves at my concern, 
Oft gave me promise of thy quick return : 
What ardently I wished, I long believed, 
And disappointed still, was still deceived ; 
By expectation every day beguiled, 
Dupe of to-morrow, even from a child ! 
Thus many a sad to-morrow came and went, 
Till, all my stock of infant sorrow spent, 
I learned at last, submission to my lot ; 
But, though I less deplored thee, ne'er forgot. 

Cowpee. 
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KING HAROLD'S SPEECH TO HIS ARMY 
BEFORE THE BATTLE OP HASTINGS. 



THIS day, O friends and Englishmen, sons of our 
common land, — this day, ye fight for liberty. The 
Count of the Normans hath, I know, a mighty army ; I 
disguise not its strength. That army he hath collected 
together by promising to each man a share in the spoils 
of England. Already, in his court and his camp, he 
hath parcelled out the lands of this kingdom ; and fierce 
are the robbers that fight for the hope of plunder ! But 
he cannot offer to his greatest chief boons nobler than 
those I offer to my meanest freeman — liberty, and rights 
and law, on the soil of his fathers ! Ye have heard of 
the miseries endured, in the old time, under the Dane ; 
but they were slight indeed to those which ye may 
expect from the Norman. The Dane was kindred to us 
in language and in law, and who now can tell Saxon 
from Dane ? But yon men would rule ye in a language 
ye know not ; by a law that claims the crown as the 
right of the sword, and divides the land among the 
hirelings of an army. We baptized the Dane, and the 
Church tamed his fierce end into peace ; but yon men 
make the Church itself .their ally, and march to carnage 
under the banner profaned to the foulest of human 
wrongs ! Offscourings of all nations, they come against 
you ; ye fight as brothers under the eyes of your fathers 
and chosen chiefs ; ye fight for the women we would 
save; ye fight for the children ye would guard from 
eternal bondage ; ye fight for the altars which yon 
banner now darkens! Foreign priest is a tyrant as 
ruthless and stern as ye shall find foreign baron and 
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king! Let no man dream of retreat; every inch of 
ground that ye yield is the soil of your native land. 
For me, on this field I peril all. Think that mine eye 
is upon you, wherever ye are. If a line waver or 
shrink, ye shall hear in the midst the voice of your 
king. Hold fast to your ranks. Remember, such 
among you as fought with me against Hardrada — 
remember that it was not till the Norsemen lost, by 
rash sallies, their serried array, that our arms prevailed 
against them. Be warned by their fatal error, break 
not the form of the battle ; and I tell you, on the faith 
of a soldier, who never yet hath left field without vic- 
tory, that ye cannot be beaten. While I speak, the 
winds swell the sails of the Norse ships, bearing home 
the corpse of Hardrada. Accomplish, this day, the last 
triumph of England ; add to these hills a new mount of 
the conquered dead! And when in far times and 
strange lands, scald and scop shall praise the brave 
man for some valiant deed, wrought in some holy cause, 
they shall say, " He was brave as those who fought by 
the side of Harold, and swept from the sward of England 
the hosts of the haughty Norman." 

Sir E. Bulwer Lytton. 



THE ROMANCE OF THE SWAN'S NEST. 

LITTLE Ellie sits alone 
'Mid the beaches of a meadow 
By a stream-side on the grass, 
And the trees are showering down 
Doubles of their leaves in shadow 
On her shining hair and nice. 
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She has thrown her bonnet by, 
And her feet she has been dipping 

In the shallow water's flow : 

Now she holds them nakedly 
In her hands, all sleek and dripping, 

While she rocketh to and fro. 

Little Ellie sits alone, 
And the smile she softly uses 

Fills the silence like a speech 

While she thinks what shall be done, 
And the sweetest pleasure chooses 

For her future within reach. 

Little Ellie in her smile 
Chooses — " I will have a lover, 

Biding on a steed of steeds : 

He shall love me without guile, ' 
And to him I will discover 

The swan's nest among the reeds. 

" And the steed shall be red-roan, 1 
And the lover shall be noble, 

With an eye that takes the breath : 

And the lute he plays upon 
Shall strike ladies into trouble, 

As his sword strikes men to death. 

" And the steed it shall be shod 
All in silver, housed in azure, 

And the mane shall swim the wind; 

And the hoofs along the sod 
Shall flash onward and keep measure, 

Till the shepherds look behind. 
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" But my lover will not prize 
All the glory that he rides in, 

When he gazes in my face : 

He will say, ' O Love, thine eyes 
Build the shrine my soul abides in, 

And I kneel here for thy grace V 

" Then, ay, then he shall kneel low, 
With the red-roan steed anear him, 

Which shall seem to understand, 

Till I answer, ' Rise and go ! 
For the world must love and fear him 

Whom I gift with heart and hand/ 

" Then he will arise so pale, 
I shall feel my own lips tremble 

With a yes I must not say, 

Nathless maiden-brave, ' Farewell,' 
I will utter, and dissemble — 

' Light to-morrow with to-day V 

" Then he'll ride among the hills 
To the wide world past the river, 

There to put away all wrong ; 

To make straight distorted wills, 
And to empty the broad quiver 

Which the wicked bear along. 

" Three times shall a young foot-page 
Swim the stream and climb the mountain 

And kneel down beside my feet— 

' Lo, my master sends this gage, 
Lady, for thy pity's counting ! 

What wilt thou exchange for it V 
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" And the first time, I will send 
A white rose bud for a guerdon, 

And the second time, a glove ; 

But the third time — I may bend 
From my pride, and answer — ' Pardon, 

If he comes to take my love.' 

" Then the young foot-page will run, 
Then my lover will ride faster, 

Till he kneeleth at my knee : 

' I am a duke's eldest son, 
Thousand serfs do call me master, 

But, O Love, I love but thee V 

" He will kiss me on the mouth 
Then, and lead me as a lover 

Through the crowds that praise his deedi : 

And, when soul-tied by one troth, 
Unto him I will discover * 

That swan's nest among the reeds." 

Little Ellie, with her smile 
Not yet ended, rose up gayly, 

Tied the bonnet, donn'd the shoe, 

And went homeward, round a mile, 
Just to see, as she did daily, 

What more eggs were with the two. 

Pushing through the elm-tree copse, 
Winding up the stream, light-hearted, 

Where the osier pathway leads, 

Past the boughs she stoops — and stopi. 
Lo, the wild swan had deserted, 

And a rat had gnaw'd the reeds ! 
10 
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EUie went home sad and slow. 
If she found the lover ever, 

With his red-roan steed of steeds, 
j Sooth I know not ; but I know 

She could never show him — never, 
That swan's nest among the reeds ! 

Mrs. Browning. 



PSALM XCV. 



OCOME, let us sing unto the Lord ; let us make a 
joyful noise to the Rock of our salvation. 

Let us come before His presence with thanksgiving, 
and make a joyful noise unto Him with psalms. 

For the Lord is a great God, and a great King above 
all gods. 

In His hand are the deep places of the earth ; the 
strength of the hills is His also. 

The sea is His, and He made it, and His hands formed 
the dry land. 

O come, let us worship and bow down ; let us kneel 
before the Lord our maker. 

For He is our God ; and we are the people of His 
pasture, and the sheep of His hand. To-day if ye will 
hear His voice, 

Harden not your heart, as in the provocation, and as 
in the day of temptation in the wilderness : 

When your fathers tempted me, proved me, and saw 
my work. 

Forty years long was I grieved with this generation, 
and said, It is a people that do err in their heart, and 
they have not known my ways : 

Unto whom I sware in my wrath, that they should 
not enter into my rest. 
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BATTLE OF MORGARTEN. 

[" In the year 1315, Switzerland was invaded by Duke Leopold of Aus- 
tria, with a formidable army. It is well attested that this prince repeat- 
edly declared he ' would trample the audacious rustics under his feet ;' 
and that he had procured a large stock of cordage, for the purpose of 
binding their chiefs, and putting them to death. But the Swiss were pre- 
pared to meet the attack, and the Duke retreated, sullen and dismayed."] 



THE wine-month* shone in its golden prime, 
And the red grapes clustering hung, 
But a deeper sound, through the Switzer's clime, 
Than the vintage music, rung — 
A sound through vaulted cave, 
A sound through echoing glen, 
Like the hollow swell of a rushing wave ; 
— Twas the tread of steel-girt men. 

And a trumpet, pealing wild and far, 
Midst the ancient rocks was blown, 
Till the Alps replied to that voice of war 
With a thousand of their own. 

And through the forest-glooms 
Flash'd helmets to the day ; 
And the winds were tossing knightly plumes, 
Like the larch-boughs in their play. 

In Hasli'sf wilds there was gleaming steel 

As the host of the Austrian pass'd ; 
And the Schreckhorn'sJ rocks, with a savage peal, 

Made mirth of his clarion's blast. 



* Wine-month, the German name for October, 
t Hasli, a wild district in the canton of Berne. 
J Schreckhorn, the peak of terror, a mountain in the canton of Berne. 
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Up midst the Righi snows 
The stormy march was heard, 
With the charger's tramp, whence fire-sparks rose, 
And the leader's gathering-word. 

But a band, the noblest band of all, 

Through the rude Morgarten strait, 
With blazon'd streamers and lances tall, 
.Moved onwards in princely state. 
They came with heavy chains 
For the race despised so long — 
But amidst his Alp-domains, 

The herdsman's arm is strong ! 

The sun was reddening the clouds of morn 

When they enter'd the rock-defile, 
And shrill as a joyous hunter's horn 
Their bugles rang the while. 
But on the misty height 
Where the mountain-people stood, 
There was stillness as of night, 

When storms at distance brood. 

There was stillness as of deep, dead night, 

And a pause — but not of fear, 
While the Switzers gazed on the gathering might 
Of the hostile shield and spear. 

On wound those columns bright 
Between the lake and wood, 
But they look'd not to the misty height 
Where the mountain-people stood. 

The pass was filled with their serried power, 

All helm'd and mail-array'd, 
And their steps had sounds like a thunder shower 

In the rustling forest-shade. 
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There were prince and crested knight, 
Hemm'd in by cliff and flood, 
When a shout arose from the misty height 
Where the mountain-people stood. 

And the mighty rocks came bounding down 

Their startled foes among, 
With a joyous whirl from the summit thrown — 
Oh ! the herdman's arm is strong! — 
They came like av'lanche hurl'd 
From Alp to Alp in play, 
When the echoes shout through the snowy world, 
And the pines are borne away. 

The fir-woods crash'd on the mountain-side, 

And the Switzers rush'd from high, 
With a sudden charge, on the flower and pride 
Of the Austrian chivalry : 
Like hunters of the deer, 
They storm'd the narrow dell ; 
And first in the shock, with Uri's spear. 
Was the arm of William Tell. 

There was tumult in the crowded strait, 

And a cry of wild dismay ; 
And many a warrior met his fate 
From a peasant's hand that day I 
And the Empire's banner then 
From its place of waving free, 
Went down before the shepherd-men, 
The men of the Forest-Sea. 

With their pikes and massy clubs they brake 

The cuirass and the shield, 
And the war-horse dash'd to the reddening lake 

From the reapers of the field I 
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The field — bat not of sheaves — 
Proud create and pennons lay, 
Strewn o'er it thick as the birch-wood leaves 
In the autumn tempest's way. 

Oh ! the sun in heaven fierce havoc viewM 

When the Austrian turn'd to fly, 
And the brave, in the trampling multitude, 
Had a fearful death to die ! 
And the leader of the war 
At eve unhelm'd was seen, 
With a hurrying step on the wilds afar, 
And a pale and troubled mien. 

But the sons of the land which the freeman tills 

Went back from the battle-toil, 
To their cabin homes midst the deep-green hills, 
All burden'd with royal spoiL 

There were songs and festal fires 
On the soaring Alps that night, 
When children sprang to greet their sires 
From the wild Morgarten fight 

Mrs. Hemamb. 



HO, BOAT AHOY! 

SOME years agone, one summer's morn, 
We rowed among the lilies golden 
On mountain lake, whose banks are hid 
And guarded by the hemlocks olden. 

We dipped our oars in lazy tides, 
We sang and rowed thro' sun and shadow, 

We mocked the willful echo-sprite 
Who lurked, we knew, in copse or meadow. 
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And, mocking, we were mocked again. 
So playful was the spite she bore us ; 
" Ho, boat ahoy !" came from the shore, 
And Echo sent her merry chorus — 

" Ho, boat ahoy ! ahoy ! ahoy P 

Again that call of " Boat ahoy !" 
Of some to share our golden leisure. 
" O boat ahoy !"— " ahoy ! ahoy ! ahoy ! ahoy P 
Again came Echo's gleeful measure. 

u YouVe waked the maid," we cried in glee, 
" The coy, sweet Echo of the mountain ; 
Now she will bear us company, 
You still may linger by the fountain." 

But still they cried, now loud, now low, 
" Ho, boat ahoy ! ahoy ! ahoy P 
Now loud, now low, now fast, now slow, 
M Ho, boat ahoy ! ho, boat ahoy P — 

And Echo mocked " Ahoy ! ahoy ! ahoy P 
Emma Sophie Stilwell. 



SISTER AGATHA'S GHOST. 

Adapted from Nertleton Magna. 

rJTLETON ABBEY, in the East Riding of York- 
shire, England, is a picturesque pile of ruins, 
at one time reputed to have been haunted. 

On a certain evening Adam Olliver, a good old York- 
shire Methodist, astride his faithful steed Balaam, which 
was generally made his confidant on such occasions, was 
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on his way homeward from a missionary meeting which 
had been held in an adjoining village. It was a bright 
moonlight night, and Balaam's hoofe were pattering 
along the frosty road, when the big bell of Cowley 
Priory boomed out the hour of eleven. 

" Balaam, aud friend, this is a bonny tahme o' neet 
for thoo an* me te be wanderin' throo' t' coontry, when 
a'most ivvery honest body's gone to bed. Besides, tjioo 
knoas it's dangerous travelin' noo-a-days, for there's 
robbers, an* hoosebrekkers, an' 'ighwaymen aboot. 
They'll hae sum trubble to rob me, hooivver, for that 
man frae York 'ticed ivvery copper oot o' my pocket, 
an's left ma' as poor as a chotch moose. What'U Judy 
think on us, gallivantin' aboot at midneet i' this oathers ? 
She'll think thoo's run away wi' ma', Balaam." The 
idea of Balaam being guilty of any such absurd indiscre- 
tion, tickled the old man's risible faculties so finely, that 
he broke out into a hearty fit of laughter, loud and long. 
Scarcely had the sound subsided than there rose upon 
the air a scream so wild and piercing, that for a moment 
both Balaam and his rider were astonished. Rising up 
in his stirrups, Adam Olliver looked across the adjoining 
hedge. The hoary gables of the old Abbey stood out 
bold and clear, and the crumbling walls and shapeless 
heaps of stones, and the all-pervading ivy were to be 
seen almost as clearly as by day. But there was one 
sight that never could be seen by day which now dis- 
played itself to Adam's wondering gaze. This was 
nothing less than the veritable apparition of the ancient 
nun. Bobed in flowing white, with white folds across 
the brow, and that awful crimson stain upon the breast, 
there it stood, or slowly walked with measured pace 
around the ruined pile. One death-white hand was 
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laid upon the bosom, the other one was lifted heaven- 
ward, as if in deprecation or in prayer. 

" Balaam/' said Adam, as he settled himself again in 
his saddle, " there is a boggle, hooivver ! But all right, 
Balaam. Ah telled tha' 'at if thoo didn't tonn tayl if 
we sud see it, ah wadn't. What diz tho' say ? will tho' 
feeace it ?" 

By this time they had arrived at the gate of the pad- 
dock in which the haunted ruins stood. Now Balaam 
had for many years enjoyed the free run of that pastur- 
age whenever he was off duty, and this familiarity with 
the haunts of Sister Agatha perhaps accounted for 
Balaam's belief in spiritualism. But be this as it may, 
Balaam, altogether unaccustomed to such unconscion- 
ably late hours, promptly came to the conclusion that 
his master would now turn him into the paddock for 
the night, and so he trotted boldly up to the gate, and 
inserting his nose between the bars, looked with wistful 
eye, into the green and restful Paradise within. 

" Well dun, Balaam ! That's a challenge, at ony 
rayte," said Adam, " an' ah weean't refuse it. Ah nivver 
was freetened o' nowt bud the diwil, an' noo, thenk the 
Lord, ah deean't care a button for 'im. Nut 'at ah 
think it is 'im. It's sum Tom Feeal, ah fancy, at's 
deein' it for a joak ; bud he hez neea business to, flay 
fooaks oot o' the'r wits, an' ah'U see whea it is." 

He opened the gate, and, nothing loth, Balaam boldly 
trotted over the grass, and again the apparition showed 
itself, just as it had appeared several nights previous to 
some of the neighbors. 

"Woy," said Adam to his reckless steed, and the 
ghost, observing the daring intruder, stretched out its 
hand* in menace, and advanced until it stood beneath 
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the arch, on the spot it usually selected for its subter* 
ranean evanishment. Here another woeful, wailing 
shriek arose ; Adam for the first time felt an odd ting- 
ling sensation, and a sort of creepy-crawly feeling that 
would be difficult to analyze. Balaam, however, showed 
not the least surprise, so Adam stood up again in his 
stirrups, though he was " a goodish bit dumfoonderM," 
as he afterward confessed, and repeated in a loud 
voice a verse of a favorite hymn, — 

u Theere is a neeame 'igh ower all, 
r heU or 'arth or sky ; 
Aingels an' men afoore it fall, 
An' divvils fear an* fly !" 

Hereupon the ghost itself was "a goodish bit dum* 
foonder'd " too ; however, the last act of the drama was 
accomplished as usual, for instantly a pale blue flash 
surrounded the figure, which sank at once among the 
briars and brambles that grew in unchecked profusion 
on that uncanny ground. 

" Cum oop ! Balaam," said Adam, and that unflinch- 
ing steed trotted under the broken arch! Adam's 
observant eye had noticed that as the figure sank the 
brambles bent and waved to and fro, as if set in motion 
by some living thing. He was not greatly learned in 
ghost lore, still he had the idea that a real, genuine 
ghost, with no nonsense about it, ought to have gone 
through the briars with no more commotion than the 
moonbeams made. 

"That'll deea for te-neet, Balaam," said Adam; "t f 
ghaust's run te 'arth like a fox, an* we mun dig 'im oot." 

Balaam obeyed the bridle, turned his steps homeward, 
and in a few minutes the anxiety of Judy was allayed 
by the appearance of her good man, all safe and sound. 
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" Adam !" said she, " wheriwer hae yo' been, te be so 
late?" 

" Why, me an* Balaam's been te see t' boggle !" 

" What, Sister Agatha's ghost ?" 

" Sister Agatha's gran'mother," said Adam, contemp- 
tuously. " It's my opinion 'at it isn't a sister at all, but 
a bruther, an' a precious rascal at that, wiv 'is white 
smock, an' 'is bloody breest, an' 'is blue bleeazes. If he 
dizn't mind, he'll get mair o' them last sooat o' things 
then he'll care for ; bud we'll dig 'im oot." 

The next day Adam related his midnight encounter 
to two of his friends, and they with him resolved to go 
and explore the haunted spot. They were ultimately 
rewarded by the discovery of an underground cave, 
which penetrated far into the earth. Candles were pro- 
vided to prosecute the search, and there they found 
much thievish booty. The astonished discoverers kept 
their secret, and quickly arranged to set a secret watch 
on the bramble-covered entrance to the burglar's den. 
Two or three nights afterward they were successful in 
capturing a man just as he was in the act of descending 
to his lair. He was seized by strong hands and placed 
under guard, and eventually the entire gang, which had 
long been a terror to the country side, was captured, and 
speedily " left their country for their country's good," 
and Sister Agatha's ghost disappeared from the old 
Abbey forever, and the village rested in peace. 

J. J. Wray. 
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JUNE. 



WHAT is so rare as a day in June ? 
Then, if ever, come perfect days ; 
Then Heaven tries the earth if it be in tune, 

And over it softly her warm ear lays : 
Whether we look, or whether we listen, 
We hear life murmur, or see it glisten ; 
Every clod feels a stir of might, 

And instinct within it that reaches and towers, 
And, groping blindly above it for light, 

Climbs to a soul in grass and flowers ; 
The flush of life may well be seen 

Thrilling back over hills and valleys ; 
The cowslip startles in meadows green, 

The buttercup catches the sun in its chalice, 
And there's never a leaf nor a blade too mean 

To be some happy creature's palace ; 
The little bird sits at his door in the sun, 

Atilt like a blossom among the leaves, 
And lets his illumined being o'errun 

With the deluge of summer it receives ; 
His mate feels the eggs beneath her wings, 
And the heart in her dumb breast flutters and sings; 
He sings to the wide world, and she to her nest, — 
In the nice ear of Nature which song is the best ? 

Now is the high-tide of the year, 

And whatever of life hath ebbed away 

Corner flooding back with a ripply cheer, 
Into every bare inlet and creek and bay; 

Now the heart is so full that a drop overfills it, 

We are happy now because God wills it; 
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No matter how barren the past may have been, 
'Tis enough for us now that the leaves are green ; 
We sit in the warm shade and feel right well 
How the sap creeps up and the blossoms swell ; 
We may shut our eyes but we cannot help knowing 
That skies are clear and grass is growing ; 
The breeze comes whispering in our ear, 
That dandelions are blossoming near, 

That maize has sprouted, that streams are flowing, 
That the river is bluer than the sky, 
That the robin is plastering his house hard by ; 
And if the breeze kept the good news back, 
For other couriers we should not lack ; 

We could guess it all by yon heifer's lowing,— 
And hark ! how clear bold chanticleer, 
Warmed with the new wine of the year, 

Tells all in his lusty crowing ! 

Joy comes, grief goes, we know not how ; 
Everything is happy now, 

Everything is upward striviug ; 
'Tis as easy now for the heart to be true 
As for grass to be green or skies to be blue, — 

'Tis the natural way of living : 
Who knows whither the clouds have fled ? 

In the unscarred heaven they leave no wake ; 
And the eyes forget the tears they have shed, 

The heart forgets its sorrow and ache ; 
The soul partakes the season's youth, 

And the sulphurous rifts of passion and woe 
Lie deep 'neath a silence pure and smooth, 

Like burnt-out craters healed with snow. 

James Russell Lowell. 
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THREE LEAVES FROM A BOY'S DIARY. 

From Youth's Companion. 

rNE 20. — I'll have a lot to write, now. More than 
I ever had before, for I've found out something. 

Six months ago we moved out here on our farm, and 
then we didn't go to town, only just once in a while, 6n 
the cars. They put it in the paper when we left, and 
once in a while they put it in that pa had been in the 
city — when he called on the editor. But I hadn't never 
been in. 

In the paper, I mean. So I was just the surprisedest 
you ever saw, to read yesterday, in a little corner, 
" Died, June 18, in Hickory Township, of brain fever, 
James Willis, aged thirteen years." That was me! 
only, of course, I hadn't died, nor nothing, and I lived 
in Hickory, and all. But then, it wasn't me, of course, 
and still I couldn't help believin' it was, if they'd only 
left out the brain-fever and the dyin'. 

Everybody else thought it was me, too— I mean 
everybody in town — and Cousin Fred came right out to 
see about it. 

Oh, how sorry everybody was ! How they pitied pa ! 
and how they pitied ma ! and how sorry they were for 
Bess and Bob for losin' such a noble brother ! and what 
a great man I had given promise of making ! and how 
much good they had all calculated on my doing in the 
world ! 

Really, I couldn't help thinkin' it would have been a 
downright shame if it had been me — everybody was so 
sorry. 
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It was publicly announced in the town schools, Fred 
said ! and the teachers were all so sorry, and the scholars 
just felt awful — especially the girl that had sat in front 
of me, and the two girls back of me, all who had bor- 
rowed my knife and things most of the time. 

I think it is wrong to like a fellow as much as they 
did me, and never let him know it. I'd 'a' treated them 
lots better in life, if I'd V known it. 

There were resolutions drawed up, and the teachers 
cried and said I'd been a good boy and they'd always 
been so proud of me, and had so hoped I'd live to bless 
the world. It seems that I was the principal hope of 
that institution. If I'd 'a' knowed they had such hopes 
of me, I never would 'a' whispered or laughed or traded 
in school, once. 

June 21. — There was a great long piece in the paper 
this morning. And oh, everybody's a-feeling so bad ! 
The resolutions came out, too. They made me feel very 
queer. But we've found out. Somebody did die, but it 
wasn't me. It was just another boy. His folks moved 
here lately, and are renters. 

June 22, Morning. — I'm going to town to-day with 
Fred. He wrote his folks a postal, sayin' I was all 
right, but for them not to tell, but let my return be a 
surprise. I thought it might be too much for everybody 
if I just went right in to them, and I suggested the pro- 
priety of sending a telegram or something, to tell them 
to prepare to be awfully startled. But pa said he 
guessed it wasn't necessary. 

So I'm going right in, just so. Oh, I am so anxious to 
see everybody ! Won't they all be glad ? I feel as if 
it would be a dreadful thing for everybody if I was to 
die. I hope, harder'n ever, that everybody'll live to 
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rear me. I mean, I hope for everybody's sake that I'll 
live to grow up. I never want to afflict people so again. 
Everybody liked me so well, and I'm so thankful, and 
want to stay with them 1 I'm going to have a good 
time now, with so many friends. I guess I'll amount to 
a considerable. 

Night. — Well, most everybody was glad — I guess. 
But it wasn't a bit like I thought it would be. Every- 
body had heard about it bein' another boy, and some 
had been a-sayin' they knowed all along it wasn't so. I 
wasn't the kind of a youth to die early. And one 
boy said I hadn't brains enough to catch a fever in 'em. 
And some that had took on about it looked sheepish ; 
and that ungrateful Ettie Green took it back, and said 
she never cried a bit. And I wouldn't never have 
nothing to say to her again, if I was a hundred years old. 

The Principal laughed, and said the President's chair 
wouldn't have to go empty, after all, and the teachers 
took on some. A good many of the boys said, " Hallo !" 
and didn't even shake hands. And when I saw Ed 
Hunter, I thought, " Now he's coming to tell me how 
much he always loved me," and I looked pleasant at 
him ; but he turned off another way, and looked as if he 
thought I was a bigger sneak than ever. I almost felt 
ttke I didn't have no right anywhere. 

I suppose the folks's sorrow had kind of reconciled 
them to my loss, and when I came back it confused 
them. 

I aint sorry I'm goin' home to-morrow. I'm just 
another boy, after all, an' I can't help thinkin' if it had 
been that Ed Hunter himself that had died, there'd 'a' 
been just as big a fuss made about it, and maybe Ettie 
Green would have cried too. 
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It's a funny world, but I've got just as good a right 
here as anybody. 

Happy thought ! IVe made a new resolution. It is 
to be just as good and studious and promising as all the 
people seemed to think I had been, after that notice 
appeared. Then if anything should happen, folks 
wouldn't have to be so two-sided about it. 

Sue Gbegoby. 



THE OLD HOMESTEAD. 



WELCOME, ye pleasant dales and hills 
Where dream-like passed my early days, 
Ye clifls and glens and laughing rills 

That sing unconscious hymns of praise; 
Welcome, ye woods with tranquil bowers 

Embathed in autumn's mellow sheen, 
Where careless childhood gathered flowers. 
And slept on mossy carpets green. 

The same bright sunlight gently plays 

About the porch and orchard trees ; 
The garden sleeps in noontide haze, 

Lulled by the murmuring of the bees ; 
The sloping meadows stretch away 

To upland field and wooded hill ; 
The soft blue sky of peaceful dky 

Looks down upon the homestead stilL 

I hear the humming of the wheel — m 

Strange music of the days gone by— 

I hear the clicking of the reel, 

Once more I see the spindle fly. 
11 
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How then I wondered at the thread 

That narrowed from the snowy wool, 
Much more to see the pieces wed, 

And wind upon the whirling spool ! 
I see the garret once again, 

With rafter, beam, and oaken floor ; 
I hear the pattering of the rain 

As summer clouds go drifting o'er. 
The little window toward the west 

Still keeps its webs and buzzing flies, 
And from this cozy childhood nest , 

Jack's bean stalk reaches to the skies. 

I see the circle gathered round 

The open fire-place glowing bright, 
While birchen sticks with crackling sound 

Send forth a rich and ruddy light; 
The window-sill is piled with sleet, 

The well-sweep creaks before the blast, 
But warm hearts make the contrast sweet, 

Sheltered from storm, secure and fast 
O loved ones of the long ago, 

Whose memories hang in golden frames, 
Besting beneath the maple's glow, 

Where few e'er read your chiseled names, 
Come back, as in that Christmas night, 

And fill the vacant chairs of mirth !— 
Ah me ! the dream is all too bright, 

And ashes lie upon the hearth. 
Below the wood, beside the spring, 

Two little children are at play, 
And hope, that bird of viewless wing, 

Sings in their hearts the livelong day; 
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The acorns patter at their feet, 
The squirrel chatters 'neath the trees, 

And life and love are all complete — 
They hold Aladdin's lamp and keys. 

And, sister, now my children come 

To find the water just as cool, 
To play about our grandsire's home, 

To see our pictures in the pool. 
Their laughter fills the shady glen ; 

The fountain gurgles o'er with joy 
That, after years full three times ten. 

It finds its little girl and boyt 

No other spring in all the world 

Is half so clear and cool and bright. 
No other leaves by autumn curled 

Reflect for me such golden light. 
Of childhood's faith this is the shrine ; 

I kneel beside it now as then, 
And though the spring's no longer mine, 

I kiss its cooling lips again. 

Unchanged it greets the changeful years ; 

Its life is one unending dream ; 
No record here of grief or tears ; 

But, like the limpid meadow stream, 
It seems to sympathize with youth, } 

Just as the river does with age, 
And ever whispers — sweetest truth 

Is written on life's title page. 

Wallace Bruce. 
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JUPITER AND TEN. 

MRS. CHUB was rich and portly, 
Mrs. Chub was very grand, 
Mrs. Chub was always reckoned 
A lady in the land. 

You shall see her marble mansion 
In a very stately square, — 

Mr. C. knows what it cost him, 
But that's neither here nor there. 

Mrs. Chub was so sagacious, 

Such a patron of the arts, 
And she gave such foreign orders, 

That she won all foreign hearts. 

Mrs. Chub was always talking, 
When she went away from home, 

Of a most prodigious painting 
Which had just arrived from Rome. 

u Such a treasure," she insisted, 
" One might never see again I" 

u What's the subject ?" we inquired, 
"It is Jupiter and Ten!" 

w Ten what ?" we blandly asked her, 
For the knowledge we did lack. 

" Ah ! that I cannot tell you, 
But the name is on the back. 
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" There it stands in printed letters* 
Come to-morrow, gentlemen, 
Come and see our splendid painting, 
Our fine Jupiter and Ten." 

When Mrs. Chub departed, — 

Our brains we all did rack, 
She could not be mistaken, 

For the name was on the back. 

So we begged a great Professor 

To lay aside his pen, 
And give some information 

Touching " Jupiter and Ten." 

And we pondered well the subject, 

And our Lempriere we turned, 
To discover what the Ten were ; 

But we could not, though we burned 1 

But when we saw the picture, — 

Oh, Mrs. Chub ! oh, fie ! oh ! 
We perused the printed label, 

And 'twas Jupiter and Io I 

James T. Fields. 



THE TWENTY-SECOND OF FEBRUARY. 

PALE is the February sky, 
And brief the mid-day's sunny hours ; 
The wind-swept forest seems to sigh 

For the sweet time of leaves and flowers. 
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Tet has no month a prouder day, 
Not even when the summer broods 

O'er meadows in their fresh array. 
Or autumn tints the glowing woods. 

For this chill season now again 
Brings, in its annual round, the morn 

When, greatest .of the sons of men, 
Our glorious Washington was born. 

Lo, where, beneath an icy shield, 
Calmly the mighty Hudson AowbI 

By snow-clad fell and frozen field, / 
Broadening, the lordly river goes. 

The wildest storm that sweeps through space. 
And rends the oak with sudden force, 

Can raise no ripple on his face, 
Or slacken his majestic course. 

Thus, 'mid the wreck of thrones, shall live 
Unmarred, undimmed. our hero's fame, 
And years succeeding years shall give 

Increase of honors to his name. 

Bryant. 



THE WIDOW CUMMISKEY. 

THE widow Cummiskey was standing at the door of 
her little millinery store, Avenue D, the other even* 
ing, as Mr. Costello came along. Mr. Costello stopped. 
" Good evening to you, ma'am," said he. 
" Good evening to you," answered the widow. 
"It's fine weather we're havin', ma'am," continued 
Mr. Costello. 
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" It is that," replied Mrs. Cummiskey, " but the win- 
ter's comin' at last, and it comes to all, both great and 
small." 

"Ah !" said Mr. Costello, " but for all that it doesn't 
come to us all alike. Now, here you are, ma'am, fat, 
rosy, an' good-lookin', equally swate as a summer green- 
ing, a fall pippin, or a winter russet — " 

"Arrah, hould yer whist, now," interrupted the fail- 
widow, laughing. "Much an old bachelor like you 
knows about apples or women. But come in, Mr. Cos- 
tello, and take a cup of tay with me, for I was only 
standin' be the doore lookin' at the people passin' for 
company sake, like, and I'm sure the kettle must have 
sung itself hoarse." 

Mr. Costello needed no second invitation, and he fol- 
lowed his hostess into her snug back room. There was 
a bright fire burning in the little Franklin stove, the 
teakettle was sending forth a cloud of steam that took 
a ruddy glow from the fire-light, the shaded light on the 
table gave a mellow and subdued light to the room, and 
it was all very suggestive of comfort. 

" It's very cosey ye are here, Mrs. Cummiskey," said 
Mr. Costello. 

" Yes," replied the widow, as she laid the supper, " it 
is that whin I do have company." 

"Ah," said Mr. Costello, " it must be lonesome for you 
with only the cat and yer cup o' tay." 

" Sure it is," answered the widow. " But take a sate 
and set down, Mr. Costello. Help yourself to the fish, 
an' don't forgit the purtaties. Look at thim ; they're 
splittin' their sides with laughin'." 

Mr. Costello helped himself and paused. He looked 
at the plump widow, vith her armg in that graceful potf, 
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tion assumed in the pouring out of tea, and remarked, 
" I'm sinsible of the comforts of a home, Mrs. Cummis- 
key, although I've none mesilf. Mind, now, the differ- 
ence between the taste o' the tay made and served that- 
a-way and the tay they gives you in an 'ating-house." 

" Sure," said the widow, " there's nothin' like a home of 
your own. I wonder ye never got marrit, Mr. Costello." 

" I was about to make the same remark in riference to 
yerself, ma'am." 

" Mr. Costello, aren't I a widder woman this seven 
year?" 

"Ah, but it's thinkin' I was why ye didn't get marrit 
again." 

" Well, it's sure I am," said the widow, thoughtfully, 
setting down her tea-cup and raising her hand by way 
of emphasis, " there never was a better husband to any 
woman than him that's dead and gone. He was that 
aisy, a child could do anythin' with him, and he was as 
humorsome as a monkey. You favor him very much, 
Mr. Costello ; he was about your height, an' dark-cpm- 
plected like you !" 

"Ah !" exclaimed Mr. Costello. 

" He often used to say to me in his bantherin' way, 
1 Sure, Nora, what's the worruld to a man whin his wife 
is a widder V mauin', you know, that all timptations in 
luxuries of this life can never folly a man beyant the 
grave. ' Sure, Nora,' says he, ' what's this worruld to a 
man whin his wife is a widder?' Ah, poor John !" 

" It was a sensible sayin', that," remarked Mr. Coe- 
tello, helping himself to more fish. 

" I mind the day John died," continued the widow. 
" He knew everything to the last, and about four in the 
afternoon — it was seventeen minutes past five exactly, 
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be the clock, that he died — he says to me, 'Nora/ says 
he, ' you've been a good wife,' says he, ' an* I've been a 
good husband/ says he, 'an* so there's no love lost 
betune us/ says he, ' an* I could give you a good char- 
ak-tur to any place/ says he, ' an' 1 wish you could do 
the same for me where I'm goin/ says he, ' but it's case 
equal/ says he ; ' every dog has his day, and some has a 
day and a half/ says he, ' and/ says he, ' I'll know more 
in a bit than Father Corrigan himself/ says he, ' so I'll 
not bother my brains about it ;' and he says, says he, 
' and if at any time, ye see anny wan ye like better nor 
me, marry him/ says he, for the first time spakin* it 
solemn like. 'Ah, Nora, what is the wurruld to a man 
when his wife is a widder ? And/ says he, ' I lave fifty 
dollars for masses, and the rest I lave to yourself/ says 
he, ' an' I needn't tell ye to be a good mother to the 
children/ says he, ' for well we know there are none.' 
Ah, poor John. Will ye have another cup of tay, Mr, 
CostelloT 

" It must have been very hard on ye," said Mr. Cos- 
tello. " Thank ye, ma'am, no more." 

" It was hard," said Mrs. Cummiskey ; " but time will 
tell. I must cast about me for me own livin', an' so I 
got until this place, an' here I am to-day." 

"Ah !" said Mr. Costello, as they rose from the table 
and seated themselves before the fire, " an' here we are 
both of us this evenin'." 

" Here we are, sure enough," rejoined the widow. 

"An' so I mind ye of — of him, do I ?" asked Mr. Cos- 
tello, after a pause, during which he had gazed contem- 
platively into the fire. 

"That ye do. Ye favor him greatly. Dark-com- 
plected an' the same pleasant smile." 
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"Now, with me sittin' here, and you sitting there, 
foreninst me, ye might almost think ye were marrit 
again/' said Mr. Costello, insinuatingly. 

"Ah, go 'way now for a taze that ye are," exclaimed 
the widow, mussing her clean apron by rolling up the 
corners of it. 

" I disremember what it was he said about seem' anny 
man you liked better nor him," said Mr. Costello, moving 
his chair a little nearer to that of the widow. 

" He said, said he," answered the widow, smoothing her 
apron over her knees with her plump white hands, 
" * Nora,' said he, ' if any time ye see anny man ye like 
better nor me, marry him,' says he." 

" Did he say anything about anny wan ye liked as well 
as him ?" asked Mr. Costello. 

" 1 don't mind that he did," answered the widow, re- 
flectively, folding her hands in her lap. 

" I suppose he left that to yerself ?" pursued Costello. 

" Faith, an* I don't know, thin," answered Mrs. Cum- 
miskey. 

" D'ye think ye like me as well as him?" asked Cos- 
tello, persuasively, leaning forward to look into the 
widow's eyes, which were cast down. 

"Ah, go 'way for a taze," exclaimed the widow, straight- 
ening herself, and playfully slapping Costello in the 
face. 

He moved his chair still nearer, and stole his arm 
around her waist. 

"Niwer you think I'm ticklesome, Mr. Costello," 
says the widow, looking boldly at him. 

" Tell me," he insisted, " d'ye like me as well as ye 
did him?" 

" I — I most — I most disremember now how much I 
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liked him/' answered the widow, naturally embarrassed 
by such a question. 

" Well, thin," asked Costello, enforcing his question 
by gentle squeezes of the widow's round waist, "d'ye 
like me well enough as meself ?" 

"Hear the man!" exclaimed the widow, derisively; 
<<do I like him well enough as himself?" 

"Ah, now, don't be breakin' me heart," pleaded Cos- 
tello. " "Answer me this question, Mrs. Cummiskey : Is 
yer heart tender toward mef 

"It is," whispered the widow; "an' there, now ye 
have it." 

" The saints be praised !" exclaimed the happy lover, 
and he drew the not unwilling widow to his bosom. 

A few minutes after Mrs. Cummiskey looked up, and, 
,as she smoothed her hair, said: "But, Jam — es, ye 
haven't told me how ye liked yer tay." 

"Ah, Nora, me jewel," answered Mr. Costello, " the 
taste of that first kiss would take away the taste of all 
the tay that ever was brewed." 



A DOUBTING HEART. 

WHERE are the swallows fled? 
Frozen and dead, 
Perchance upon some bleak and stormy shore. 
O doubting heart ! 
Far over purple seas 
They wait, in sunny efjse, 
The balmy southern breeze, 
To bring them to their Northern homes once more. 
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Why must the flowers die ? 

Prisoned they lie 
In the cold tomb, heedless of tears or rairu 
O doubting heart ! 
They only sleep below 
The soft white ermine snow, 
While winter winds shall blow, 
To breathe and smile upon you soon again. 

The sun has hid his rays 
These many days ; 
Will dreary hours never leave the earth ? 
O doubting heart ! 
The stormy clouds on high 
Veil the same sunny sky, 
That soon, for spring is nigh, 
Shall wake the summer into golden mirth. 

Fair hope is dead, and light 
Is quenched in night ; 
What sound can break the silence of despair? 
O doubting heart 1 
The sky is overcast, 
Yet stars shall rise at last, 
Brighter for darkness past, 
And angels' silver voices stir the air. 

Adelaide Anne Procter. 
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DANIEL GRAY. 



IF I shall ever win the home in Heaven 
For whose sweet rest I humbly hope and pray, 
In the great company of the forgiven 
I shall be sure to find old Daniel Gray. 

I knew him well ; in truth, few knew him better ; 

For my young eyes oft read for him the Word, 
And saw how meekly from the crystal letter 

He drank the life of his beloved Lord. 

Old Daniel Gray was not a man who lifted 
On ready words his freight of gratitude, 

Nor was he called among the gifted, 

In the prayer-meetings of his neighborhood. 

He had a few old-fashioned words and phrases, 
Linked in with sacred texts and Sunday rhymes ; 

And I suppose that in his prayers and graces, 
I've heard them all at least a thousand times. 

I see him now — his form, his face, his motions, 
His homespun habit, and his silver hair, — 

And hear the language of his trite devotions, 
Rising behind the straight-backed kitchen chair. 

I can remember how the sentence sounded — 
" Help us, O Lord, to pray and not to faint !" 

And how the " conquering-and-to-conquer " rounded 
The loftier aspirations of the saint. 

He had some notions that did not improve him, 
He never kissed his children — so they say ; 

And finest scenes and fairest flowers would move him 
Less than a horse-shoe picked up in the way. 
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He had a hearty hatred of oppression, 
And righteous words for sin of every kind ; 

Alas, that the transgressor and transgression 
Were linked so closely in his honest mind I 

He could see naught but vanity in beauty, 
And naught but weakness in a fond caress, 

And pitied men whose views of Christian duty 
Allowed indulgence in such foolishness. 

Yet there were love and tenderness within him ; 

And I am told that when his Charley died, 
Nor nature's need nor gentle words could win him 

From his fond vigils at the sleeper's side. 

And when they came to bury little Charley, 

They found fresh dew-drops sprinkled in his hair, 

And on his breast a rosebud gathered early, 

And guessed, but did not know who placed it there. 

Honest and faithful, constant in his calling, 
Strictly attendant on the means of grace, 

Instant in prayer, and fearful most of falling, 
Old Daniel Gray was always in his place. 

A practical old man, and yet a dreamer, 

He thought that in some strange, unlooked-for way 

His mighty Friend in Heaven, the great Redeemer, 
Would honor him with wealth some golden day. 

This dream he carried in a hopeful spirit 
Until in death his patient eye grew dim, 

And his Redeemer called him to inherit 
The heaven of wealth long garnered up for him. 
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So, if I ever win the home in Heaven 

For whose sweet rest I humbly hope and pray, 

In the great company of the forgiven 
I shall be sure to find old Daniel Gray. 

J. G. Holland. 



THE LAST CHARGE OP NEY. 

THE whole continental struggle exhibited no sub- 
limer spectacle than the last great effort of Napo- 
leon to save his sinking empire. Europe had been put 
upon the plains of Waterloo to be battled for. The greatest 
military energy and skill the world possessed had been 
tasked to the utmost during the day. Thrones were 
tottering on the ensanguined field, and the shadows of 
fugitive kings flitted through the smoke of battle. 
Bonaparte's star trembled in the zenith, now blazing out 
in its ancient splendor, now suddenly paling before his 
anxious eye. 

At length, when the Prussians appeared on the field, 
he resolved to stake Europe on one bold throw. He 
committed himself and France to Ney, and saw his 
empire rest on a single charge. The intense anxiety 
with which he watched the advance of the column, the 
terrible suspense he suffered when the smoke of battle 
concealed it from sight, and the utter despair of his 
great heart when the curtain lifted over a fugitive army, 
and the despairing shriek rang out on every side, " La 
garde recule, La garde recule, ,, make us, for the moment, 
forget all the carnage, in sympathy with his distress. 

Ney felt the pressure of the immense responsibility 
on his brave heart, and resolved not to prove unworthy 
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of the great trust committed to his care. Nothing 
could be more imposing than the movement of the 
grand column to the assault. That guard had never 
yet recoiled before a human foe ; and the allied forces 
beheld with awe its firm and terrible advance to the 
final charge. 

For a moment the batteries stopped playing, and the 
firing ceased along the British lines, as, without the 
beating of a drum, or the blast of a bugle, they moved 
in dead silence over the plain. The next moment the 
artillery opened, and the head of the gallant column 
seemed to sink down ; yet they neither stopped nor 
faltered. Dissolving squadrons and whole battalions 
disappearing, one after another, in the destructive fire, 
affected not their steady courage. The ranks closed up 
as before, and each, treading over his fallen comrade, 
pressed firmly on. The horse which Ney rode fell under 
him, and he had scarcely mounted another, before it 
also sank to the earth. Again and again did that un- 
flinching man feel his steed sink down, till five had been 
shot under him. Then, with his uniform riddled with 
bullets, and his face singed and blackened with powder, 
he marched on foot, with drawn sabre, at the head of his 
men. 

In vain did the artillery hurl its storm of fire and 
lead into that living mass ; up to the very muzzles they 
pressed, and, driving the artillerymen from their places, 
pushed on through the English lines. But at that 
moment a file of soldiers, who had lain flat on the 
ground behind a low ridge of earth, suddenly rose, and 
poured a volley into their very faces. Another and 
another followed, till one broad sheet of flame rolled on 
their bosoms, and in such a fierce and unexpected flow, 
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that human courage could not withstand it They 
reeled, shook, staggered back, then turned and fled. 

The fate <*f Napoleon was writ. The star that had 
blazed so brightly over the world went down in blood ; 
and the Bravest of the Brave had fought his last battle. 

T. J. Headley. 



BE A WOMAN. 



OFT I've heard a gentle toother, 
As the twilight hours began. 
Pleading with a son, of duty, 
Urging him to be a man ; 
But unto her blue-eyed daughter, 

Though with love's words quite sS ready, 
Points she out this other duty, — 
"Strive, my dear, to be a lady." 

What's a lady ? Is it something 

Made of hoops and silks and airs, 
TJsed to decorate the parlor, 

Like the fancy mats and chairs ? 
Is it one who wastes on novels 

Every feeling that is human ? 
If 't is this to be a lady, 

'T is not this to be a woman. 

Mother, then, unto your daughter 
Speak of something higher far 

Than to be mere fashion's lady- 
Woman is the brightest star. 
12 
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If you in your strong affection 
Urge your son to be a true man, 

Urge your daughter no less strongly 
To arise and be a woman. 

Yes, a woman — brightest model 

Of that high and perfect beauty 
Where the mind and soul and body 

Blend to work out life's great duty. 
Be a woman ! naught is higher 

On the gilded list of fame ; 
On the catalogue of virtue 

There's no brighter, holier name. 

Be a woman I on to duty ! 

Raise the world from all that's low ; 
Place high in the social heaven 

Virtue's fair and radiant bow ; 
Lend thy influence to each effort 

That shall raise our nature human ; 
Be not fashion's gilded lady, — 

Be a brave, whole-souled, true woman ! 

Edwabd Bbooks. 



MONEY MUSK. 

Abridged for Public Reading. 



AH, the buxom girls that helped the boys — 
The nobler Helens of humbler Troys — 
As they stripped the husks with rustling fold 
Prom eight-rowed corn as yellow as gold, 
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By the candle-light, in pumpkin bowls, 
And the gleams that showed fantastic holes 
In the quaint old lantern's tattooed tin, 
From the hermit glim set up within ; 

By the rarer light in girlish eyes 
As dark as wells, or as blue as skies. 
I hear the laugh when the ear is red, 
I see the blush with the forfeit paid, 

The cedar cakes with the ancient twist, 
The cider cup that the girls have kissed ; 
And I see the fiddler through the dusk 
As he twangs the ghost of " Money Musk !* 

The boys and girls in a double row 
Wait face to face till the magic bow 
Shall whip the tune from the violin, 
And the merry pulse of the feet begin* 

MONET MUSK. 

In shirt of check, and tallowed hair, 
The fiddler sits in the bulrush chair 
Like Moses' basket stranded there 

On the brink of Father Nile. 
He feels the fiddle's slender neck, 
Picks out the note, with thrum and check ; 
And times the tune with nod and beck, 

And thinks it a weary while. 
All ready ! Now he gives the call, — 
Cries, " Honor to the ladies !" All 
The jolly tides of laughter fall 

And ebb in a happy smile. 
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* Begin," D-o-w-n comes the bow on every string. 
w Fiat couple join hands and swing !" 
A« light as any blne-biid's wmg — 

" Swing once and a half times rennd" — 
Whirls Mary Martin all in blue — 
Calico gown and stockings new, 
And tinted eyes that tell you true, 

Dance all to the dancing sound. 

She flits about big Moses Brown, 
Who holds her hands to keep her down 
And thinks her hair a golden crown, 

And his heart turns over once ! 
His cheek with Mary's breath is wet,— 
It gives a second somerset ! 
He means to win the maiden yet, 

Alas, for the awkward dance I 

" Your stoga boot has crushed my toe ! 
I'd rather dance with one-legged Joe 1 
You clumsy fellow !" " Pass below I" 

And the first pair dance apart. 
Then " Forward six I" advance, retreat, 
Like midges gay in sunbeam street. 
'Tis Money Musk by merry feet 

And the Money Musk by heart ! 

" Three quarters round your partner swing 1" 
" Across the set I" The rafters ring, 
The girls and boys have taken wing 

And have brought their roses out I 
'Tis " Forward six !" with rustic grace, 
Ah, rarer far than — " Swing to place !" — 
Than golden clouds of old point-lace 
They bring the dance about. 
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Then clasping hands* all — " Right and left !"— 
All swiftly weave the measure deft 
Across the woof in loving weft, 

And the Money Musk is done I 
Oh, dancers of the rustling husk 1 
Good night, sweet hearts, 'tis growing dusk, — 
Good night for aye to Money Musk, 

For the heavy march begun ! 

Be*tj. F. Taylor. 



THOUGHTS FOR THE NEW YEAR. 



I SOMETIMES feel the thread of life is slender, 
And soon with me the labor will be wrought ; 
Then grows my heart to other hearts more tender. 
The time, 
The time is short. 

A shepherd's tent of reeds and flowers decaying, 
That night winds soon will erumble into naught ; 
So seems my life, for some rude blast delaying. 

•the time, 

"Hie time is short. 

Up, up, my soul, the long-spent time redeeming ; 
Sow thou the seeds of better deed and thought ; 
light other lamps, while yet thy light is beaming. 

The time, 

The time is abort 

Think of the good thou might'st have done, when 

brightly 
The suns to thee life's choicest seasons brought; 
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Hours lost to God in pleasures passing lightly. 
The time, 
The time is short 

Think of the drooping eyes that might have lifted 
To see the good that Heaven to thee hath taught ; 
The unhelped wrecks that past life's bark have drifted. 

The time, 

The time is short. 

Think of the feet that fall by misdirection; 
Of noblest souls to loss and ruin brought, 
Because their lives are barren of affection. 

The time, 

The time is short. 

The time is short. Then be thy heart a brother's 
To every heart that needs thy help in aught ; 
Soon thou may'st need the sympathy of others. 

The time, 

The time is short. 

If thou hast friends, give them thy best endeavor, 
Thy warmest impulse and thy purest thought, 
Keeping in mind in word and action ever, 

The time, 

The time is short. 

Each thought resentful from thy mind be driven, 
And cherish love by sweet forgiveness bought ; 
Thou soon wilt need the pitying love of Heaven. 

The time, 

The time is short. 
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# 

Up, up, my soul, the shade will soon be falling; 
Some good return in later seasons wrought ; 
Forget thyself, at duty's angel's calling. 

The time, 

The time is short. 

By all the lapses thou hast been forgiven, 
By all the lessons prayer to thee hath taught. 
To others teach the sympathies of Heaven. 

The time, 

The time is short. 

To others teach the overcoming power, 

That thee at last to God's sweet peace hath brought ; 

Glad memories make to bless life's final hour. 

The time, 

The time is short. 

From what thou art each 'day, whate'er thy station, 
Are new creations good or evil wrought; 
Seek thou thy joy in others' elevation. 

The time, 

The time is short. 

Youth's Companion. 



ULYSSES. 



IT little profits that an idle king, 
By this still hearth, among these barren crags, 
Match'd with an aged wife, I mete and dole 
Unequal laws unto a savage race, 
That hoard, and sleep, and feed, and know not me. 
I cannot rest from travel: I will drink 
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life to the lees: all times I have enjojM 
Greatly, have suffered greatly, both with those 
That lovM me, and alone ; on shore, and when 
Thro' scudding drifts the rainy Hyades 
Vext the dim sea : I am become a name ; 
For always roaming with a hungry heart 
Much hare I seen and known : cities of men 
And manners, climates, councils, governments, 
Myself not least, but honored of them all ; 
And drunk delight of battle with my peers. 
Far on the ringing plains of windy Troy. 
I am a part of all that I have met; 

, Yet all experience is an arch where thro 9 
Gleams that untravell'd world, whose margin fade* 
Forever and forever when I move. 
How dull it is to pause, to make an end, 
To rust unburnish'd, not to shine in use ! 
As tho' to breathe were life. Life piled on lift 
Were all too little, and of one to me 
Little remains : but every hour is saved 
From that eternal silence, something more, 
A bringer of new things ; and vile it were 

- For some three suns to store and hoard myself, 
And this gray spirit yearning in desire 
To follow knowledge like a sinking star, 
Beyond the utmost bound of human thought. 

This is my son, mine own Telemachus, 
To whom I leave the soeptre and the isle— 
Well-loved of me, discerning to fulfill 
This labor, by slow prudence to make mild 
A rugged people, and thro' soft degrees 
Subdue them to the useful and the good. 
Most blameless is he, centered in the sphere 
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Of common duties, decent not to fail 

In offices of tenderness, and pay 

Meet adoration to my household gods, 

When I am gone. He works his work. I mine. 

There lies the port : the vessel puffs her sail : 
There gloom the dark broad seas. My mariners, 
Souls that have toil'd, and wrought, and thought 

with me— 
That ever with a frolic welcome took 
The thunder and the sunshine, and opposed 
Free hearts, free foreheads — you and I are old ; 
Old age hath yet his honor and his toil ; 
Death closes all : but something ere the end, 
Some work of noble note, may yet be done, 
Not unbecoming men that strove with Gods. 
The lights begin to twinkle from the rocks : 
The long day wanes : the slow moon climbs : the deejt 
Moans round with many voices. Come, my friends, 
"lis not too late to seek a newer world. 
Push off, and sitting well in order smite 
The sounding furrows ; for my purpose holds 
To sail beyond the sunset, and the baths 
Of all the western stars, until I die. 
It may be that the gulfe will wash us down ; 
It may be we shall touch the Happy Isles, 
And see the great Achilles, whom we knew. 
Tho' much is taken, much abides ; and tho' 
We are not now that strength which in old days 
Moved earth and heaven ; that which we are, we are; 
One equal temper of heroic hearts, 
Made weak by time and fate, but strong in will 
To strive, to seek, to find, and not to yield. 

Tennyson. 
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THE HEAD AND THE HEART. 

THE head is stately, calm, and wise, 
And bears a princely part ; 
And down below in secret lies 
The warm, impulsive heart. 

The lordly head that sits above, 

The heart that beats below, 
Their several office plainly prove, 

Their true relation show. 

The head, erect, serene, and cool, 

Endowed with Season's art, 
Was set aloft to guide and rule 

The throbbing, wayward heart 

And from the head, as from the higher, 
Comes every glorious thought ; 

And in the heart's transforming fire 
All noble deeds are wrought. 

Yet each is best when both unite 

To make the man complete ; 
What were the heat without the light f 

The light, without the heat ? 

J. G. Saxe. 
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ORLANDO'S WOOING. 

During the time that France was divided into dukedoms, there reigned 
in one of the provinces a usurper named Frederic, who had deposed 
and banished his elder brother, the lawful duke. The latter, thus 
driven from his dominions, retired with a few faithful followers to the 
forest of Arden. He had an only daughter named Rosalind, whom the 
usurper still retained in his court as a companion to his own daughter, 
Celia; but after a time it was discovered that Rosalind was enamored 
of Orlando, a son of Sir Rowland de Boys, who had been a strong ad- 
herent of her father. The knowledge of the love existing between 
these two young people so incensed Frederic, that he ordered Rosalind 
instantly to follow her father into banishment. When Celia, who was 
greatly attached to her cousin, found that she could neither by prayers 
nor tears prevail upon her father to let Rosalind remain, she resolved 
to accompany her cousin in exile, and accordingly stole away from her 
father's palace by night. For purposes of greater safety, and in order 
to avoid recognition, Rosalind attired herself in the garb of a young 
countryman, while Celia wore the dress of a maiden peasant. 

Meantime Orlando had fled to this same forest, in order to escape the 
enmity of a wicked and jealous brother who was seeking his life. Upon 
entering the forest the two princesses were much surprised to find the 
name of Rosalind, together with love sonnets, carved upon the bark of 
many of the trees, and while wondering at this they espied Orlando, 
whom they instantly recognized, but who failed to discover them in their 
strange attire. Rosalind asserted that she would like to meet the youth 
who could have written the sonnets, when Orlando confessed that he 
was the writer, whereupon Rosalind declared that she would cure him of 
his love by making him ashamed of it; and the plan proposed was that 
Orlando was to feign to woo Rosalind, whom he supposes is the youth 
Ganymede, in the same manner that he would do were it his own Rosa- 
lind. 

The Scene opens with the entrance of Orlando. 

Orlando. — Good day and happiness, dear Rosalind 1 
I come within an hour of my promise. 

187 
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Rosalind. — Break an hour's promise in love! He 
that will divide a minute into a thousand parts, and 
break but a part of the thousandth part of a minute in 
the affairs of love, it may be said of him that Cupid 
hath clapped him o' the shoulder, but I'll warrant Mm 
heart-whole. 

Orlando. — Pardon me, dear Rosalind. 

Rosalind. — Nay, an you be so tardy, come no more in 
my sight ; I had as lief be wooed of a snail. 

Orlando. — Of a snail ? 

Rosalind. — Ay, of a snail ; for though he comes 
slowly, he carries his house on his head, — a better 
jointure, I think, than you can make a woman : besides 
he brings his destiny with him. 

Orlando.— What's that ? 

Rosalind. — Why, horns, which such as you are fain 
to be beholding to your wives for ; but he comes armed 
in his fortune and prevents the slander of his wife. 

Orlando. — Virtue is no horn maker; and my Rosalind 
is virtuous. 

Rosalind. — And I am your Rosalind. 

Celia. — It pleases him to call you so ; but he hath a 
Rosalind of a better leer than you. 

Rosalind,. — Come, woo me, woo me, for now I am in 
a holiday humor and like enough to consent. What 
would you say 'to me now, an I were your very very 
Rosalind? 

Orlando. — I would kiss before I spoke. 

Rosalind. — Nay, you were better speak first* and when 
you were gravelled for lack of matter you might take 
occasion to kiss. Very good orators, when they are out, 
they will spit ; and for lovers lacking-— God warn us !— 
matter, the cleanliest shift is to kiss. 
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Orlando. — How if the kiss be denied ? 

Rosalind. — Then she puts you to entreaty, and there 
begins new matter. 

Orlando. — Who could be out, being before his beloved 
mistress? 

Rosalind. — Marry, that should you, if I were your 
mistress, or I should think my honesty ranker than my 
wit. 

Orlando. — What, of my writ ? 

Rosalind. — Not out of your apparel, and yet out of 
your suit. Am not I your Rosalind ? 

Orlando. — I take some joy to say you are, because I 
would be talking of her. 

Rosalind. — Well in her person I say I will not have 
you. 

Orlando. — Then in mine own pereon I die. 

Rosalind. — No, faith, die by attorney. The poor 
world is almost six thousand years old, and in all this 
time there was not any man died in his own person, 
videlicet, in a love-cause. Troilus had his brains 
dashed out with a Grecian club ; yet he did what he 
could to die before, and he is one of the patterns of love. 
Leander, he would have lived many a fair year, though 
Hero had turned nun, if it had not been for a hot mid- 
summer night : for, good youth, he went but forth to 
wash him in the Hellespont, and being taken with the 
cramp was drowned ; and the foolish chroniclers of that 
age found it was — Hero of Sestos. But these are all 
lies ; men have died from time to time, and worms have 
eaten them, but not for love. 

Orlando. — I would not have my right Rosalind of 
this mind, for, I protest, her frown might kill me. 

Rosalind. — By this hand, it will not kill a fly. But 
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come, now I will be your Rosalind in a more coming-on 
disposition, and ask me what you will, I will grant it. 

Orlando. — Then you love me, Rosalind. 

Rosalind. — Yes, faith, will I, Fridays and Saturdays 
and aU. 

Orlando. — And wilt thou have me T 

Rosalind. — Ay, and twenty such. 

Orlando. — What sayest thou ? 

Rosalind, — Are you not good J 

Orlando. — I hope so. 

Rosalind. — Why then, can one desire too much of a 
good thing ?— «-Come, sister, you shall be the priest and 
marry us. — Give me your hand, Orlando. — What do you 
say, sister ? 

Orlando. — Pray thee, marry us. 

Celia. — I cannot say the words. 

Rosalind. — You must begin, " Will you, Orlando — " 

Celia. — (Jo to. — Will you, Orlando, have to wife this 
Rosalind ? 

Orlando. — I will. 

Rosalind. — Ay, but when ? 

Orlando. — Why now ; as fast as she can marry us. 

Rosalind. — Then you must say, " I take thee, Rosalind, 
for wife." 

Orlando. — I take thee, Rosalind, for wife. 

Rosalind. — I might ask you for your commission ; but 
I do take thee, Orlando, for my husband. There 's a girl 
goes before the priest ; and certainly a woman's thought 
runs before her actions. 

Orlando. — So do all thoughts ; they are winged. 

Rosalind. — Now tell me how long you would have 
her after you have possessed her. 

Orlando. — For ever and a day. 
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Rosalind. — Say a day, without the ever. No, no, 
Orlando : men are April when they woo, December 
when they wed ; maids are May when they are maids, 
but the sky changes when they are wives. I will be 
more jealous of thee than a Barbary cock-pigeon over 
his hen, more clamorous than a parrot against rain, 
more new-fangled than an ape, more giddy in my desires 
than a monkey. I will weep for nothing, like Diana in 
the fountain, and I will do that when you are disposed 
to be merry ; I will laugh like a hyen, and that when 
thou art inclined to sleep. 

Orlando. — But will my Rosalind do so ? 

Rosalind. — By my life, she will do as I do. 

Orlando. — O, but she is wise. 

Rosalind. — Or else she could not have the wit to do 
this ; the wiser, the waywarden Make the doors upon 
a woman's wit, and it will out at the casement ; shut 
that, and 't will out at the key-hole ; stop that, 't will 
fly with the smoke out at the chimney. 

Orlando. — A man that had a wife with such a wit, he 
might say " Wit, whither wilt?" For these two hours, 
Rosalind, I will leave thee. 

Rosalind. — Alas ! dear love, I cannot lack thee two 
hours. 

Orlando. — I must attend the duke at dinner ; by twq 
o'clock I will be with thee again. 

Rosalind.— Ay, go your ways, go your ways ; I knew 
what you would prove : my friends told me as much, 
and I thought no less. That flattering tongue of yours 
won me : 't is but one cast away, and so, come, death ! — 
Two o'clock is your hour ? 

Orlando. — Ay, sweet Rosalind. 

Rosalind. — By my troth, and in good earnest, and by 
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nil pretty oaths that are not dangerous, if you break one 
jot of your promise or come one minute behind your 
hour, I will think you the most pathetical break-promise, 
and the most hollow lover, and the most unworthy of 
her you call Rosalind, that may be chosen out of the 
gross band of the unfaithful : therefore beware my 
censure and keep your promise. 

Orlando. — With no less religion than if thou wert 
indeed my Rosalind : so adieu. 

Rosalind.*-- Well, Time is the old justice that examines 
all such offenders, and let Time try : adieu. 

{Exit Orlando. 

Celia. — You have simply misused our sex in your 
love-prate : we must have your doublet and hose 
plucked over your head, and show the world what the 
bird hath done to her own nest. 

Rosalind. — O coz, coz, coz, my pretty little coz, that 
thou didst know how many fathom deep I am in love ! 
But it cannot be sounded ; my affection hath an un- 
known bottom, like the bay of Portugal. 

Celia. — Or rather, bottomless, that as fast as you pour 
affection in, it runs out. 

Rosalind. — No, that same wicked bastard of Venus 
that was begot of thought, conceived of spleen, and born 
of madness, that blind rascally boy that abuses every 
one's eyes because his own are out, let him be judge 
how deep I am in love. 1 11 tell thee, I cannot be out 
of the sight of Orlando : I '11 go find a shadow, and 
sigh till he come. 

Celia.— And I '11 sleep. [Exeunt. 

Shakespeare. 
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TABLEAUX. 

The Artist's Dream. 

Platform arranged to represent an artist's studio. 4 
person attired as an artist, reclining upon a sofa or 
lounge, and a child dressed to represent a fairy, holding 
a wreath of laurel above the recliner's head. . 



Columbus Before Ferdinand and Isabella. 

CHARACTERS AND COSTUMES. 

Columbus.— Clad in dark Knickerbocker suit, oyer which is cast along, 
black cloak, thrown back from one shoulder ; long stockings, low shoes, 
with buckles ; ornaments and gold chains about neck and arms ; black 
hat with plumes, in hand ; hair thrown back from forehead ; fuU 
beard and mustache. 

Isabella.— Rich flowing dress with train ; arms bare to elbows ; crown 
upon head. 

Ferdinand.— Knee breeches ; long stockings ; cloak of dark red, bordered 
with ermine ; heavy ermine collar ; ornaments worn on front of dress ; 
low shoes with buckles ; crown on head. 

Two or three doctors, in long black gowns, close-fitting at neck. 

8everal lords and ladies in attendance, attired in costumes of the court f 
half a dozen persons painted and dressed as Indians and a dozen mor* 
to represent soldiers, will be necessary to complete the picture. 

FIRST TABLEAU. 

Ferdinand and Isabella seated on a double throne, 
which should be raised two or three steps. 

Columbus should be kneeling upon one knee at foot 
of throne, hat in left hand, right hand placed on chest, 
head inclined forward, eyes dropped. 

Doctors standing on left of throne, lords and ladies at 
right and in the rear ; still further in the rear, soldiers, 
clad in armor and bearing flags, spears, and battle-axes. 
18 
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Indians with bows, arrows, and tomahawks, standing in 
a group near Columbus. 

SECOND TABLEAU. 

King and Queen may be standing, each extending a 
hand toward Columbus, indicative of favor. Bed light 
froa front, and martial music. 



A Pleasant Acquaintance. 

CHABACTEBS. 
Young Man and Maiden. 

Man brunette ; maiden blonde ; both attired in peas- 
ant costume. Attitude and expression indicative of 
much pleasure at meeting. 



The Stolen Bird's Nest. 

CHARACTERS. 

A mother and two children— boy and girl. 

Mother may be attired in neat plain garb ; boy in printed shirt and knee 
breeches, feet bare ; girl in cotton dress and pinafore. 

[tableau. 

Mother seated, holding in left hand a bird's nest, con- 
taining four or five small eggs ; right hand raised, index 
finger pointing toward nest, with a look of sad re- 
proach in countenance. 

Little girl with head drooped and turned away and 
apron drawn over one side of face, as though hiding 
from the mother's gaze. 

Boy holding large straw hat tightly against his side 
with both hands ; face downcast and averted. 
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INCOMPATIBILITY: A CHARADE. 

A charade in four scenes. The last scene is the entire word. 

CHARACTERS. 

Mr. Clay. I Mb. Simmons (Bestkfi lover). 

Bessie Clay. I Martha (servant girl). 

Small Qkl t Patty. | Small boy Billy. 

Scene I. — Income. 

(Pleasant ritting-room. Mr. Clay, with dressing gown 
and slippers, reading. Martha enters the room and 
hands a card to Mr. Clay.) 

Mr. Clay (reading the card). — Very well, Martha, 
show the gentleman in. [Martha exit.'] 

Martha (opening the door). — Mr. Simmons. 

Mr. Clay (rising). — Good evening, sir j happy to see 
you ; be seated. 

Mr. Simmons. — Ahem! Thank you, sir (taking a 
seat). I — I have called — I have called, Mr. Clay. 

Mr. Clay.— Yea. 

Mr. Simmons. — As I remarked — I have called — on 
important business. I — that is we — or rather, in fact ; 
I love your daughter, and — I — wish to ask your per- 
mission to pay my addresses to her. 

Mr. Clay. — Well, really Mr. Simmons, you take me 
rather by surprise. I scarcely know what to say. I 
had no idea that there was anything of this sort going 
on. You must excuse me, Mr. Simmons, but it is hard 
for a father to think of losing his daughter. Bessie is 
the eldest, and is the light of our household. We have, 
perhaps* been too indulgent, but she has never known t 
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care, nor ever had a wish ungratified. And I can never 
relinquish her to any one without being certain her 
future husband can support her in the same style. Do 
not think me mercenary, but I should like to ask what 
your business prospects are. 

Mr. Simmons. — Certainly, sir, that is quite proper, and 
as I supposed you would wish to know something of this 
kind, I have brought a full statement of my income. 
{Takes a paper from his pocket, with a long row of figures 
on it and opens it full length. It should be a sheet of 
legal note.) 

Mr. Clay (taking the paper and holding it up). — Why, 
bless me ! Is it possible your income is $60,000 ? Bessie 
is yours, my boy, and I shall feel proud to be your 

father-in-law. 

[Cubtain.] 

Scene II. — Patty-Billy. 
{Same room as before. Mr. Simmons seated on the sofa.) 

Patty (entering). — How do you do ? 

Mr. Simmons. — Well, Patty, is your sister home ? 

Patty (seating herself). — Oh yes, and she will be in 
as soon as she takes her hair out of the curl papers. 
But I shouldn't wonder if she would stop to put on her 
blue dress, for she was making molasses candy for Billy 
and me, and she spilled molasses all down the front of 
her white dress, and she got dreadful mad and boxed 
Billy's ears, and he said he was going to tell you and 
then you wouldn't want to marry her, and — oh, you 
will be my brother, won't you ? Brother Charles ; 
won't that be funny ! I don't believe I'll like you as 
well as I do Billy. He is my brother, too. You can't 
play marbles nor climb chestnut trees, can you ? 
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Mr. Simmons. — Who told you I was going to be your 
brother ? 

Patty. — Oh, they were all talking about it at the din- 
ner-table, and pa and ma were dreadful glad. Pa said 
you were as rich as creases, but I don't see anything nice 
in them, for ma always scolds me when I get creases in 
my dresses. Here is [enter Bessie'] Bessie, I must go ; 
we've had a very pleasant conversation. Good bye ! 

Mr. Simmons. — Your sister is quite an entertaining 
child. 

Bessie (aside : I wonder what she told him). — Yes ; she 
is a little chatter-box. 

Mr. Simmons (leading her to the sofa). — And now, my 
darling Bessie, I may at last call you mine. I saw your 
father last evening and he gave a gracious consent to 
our union. 

Bessie. — Dearest Charles, I — 

Billy (who is hid under the sofa, groans). — Oh I [Bessie 
and Charles start and look around the room."] 

Mr. Simmons. — It shall be the pleasure of my life to 
minister to your every want, and to render your days a 
perpetual joy. 

Bessie. — Oh, you are so good, I can never — 

(Billy groans again. Tliey both start up and look 
under the sofa. Mr. Simmons drags forth Billy, who 
puts his hands in his pockets and looks defiant.) 

Bessie. — Billy, you naughty, wicked boy, what were 
you doing under the sofa ? 

Billy. — Listening. 

Bessie. — What were you listening for ? 

Billy. — I wanted to hear what Mr. Simmons said to 
you. You got mad and boxed my ears, and I said I'd 
have revenge [boldly] I 
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Bessie. — Go up-stairs immediately ; I shall tell pa oi 
your conduct. 

[CuKTAIN.] 

Scene UL—Tie—A Tableau. 

(A wedding scene. Patty and Billy should be in the fore- 
ground,) 

Scene IV. — Incompatibility. 

(A dining-room. Table spread. Mr. Simmons seated near 
the table.) 

Mr. Simmons. — Married two months to-day, and we 
would be perfectly happy if it were not for this jealous 
disposition of Bessie's. (Enter servant, who hands him 
some letters and retires.) Two letters for Bessie {laying 
them on the table). Here is one from Gerald— dear, old 
fellow {opens it and reads). "I called on Flossie last 
evening ; she seems quite heart-broken about your mar- 
riage- says you have forgotten her ; she has heard from 
you only onoe or twice since the wedding, and, in feet, 
seems quite grieved at your neglect. I told her I was 
going to write, and she asked me to send this picture to 
you in my letter." {Looking at the picture.) Poor little 
girl, it is too bad. I have not intended neglecting her, 
for I love her dearly and always shall. {Puts the letter 
and picture in the envelope. Enter Bessie. He rises 
and the letter drops on the floor.) Bessie, there are some 
letters on the table for you. I am going out, but shall 
be back shortly to take you driving. 

Bessie.— Very well, I shall be ready. [Exit Mr. &] 
Two letters from home, that is good. (Sees the letter on 
the floor, picks it up, picture drops out.) Ha! a lady's 
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picture. Writing to my husband and sending her pho- 
tograph. I have a right to see what she says, and I'll 
.do it (reading the letter). So Flossie misses him, does 
she ? And this Gerald, this model friend, is helping it 
on. Oh, my heart is broken ; I shall die (burying her 
face in her handkerchief). Oh, my, why did I ever marry 
this base deceiver? I'll pack my trunk and go right 
home to-day. Oh, oh, I'll — (enter Mr. Simmons; sees 
Bessie with her hands to her face). 

Mr. Simmons. — What is the trouble Bessie? Have 
you bad news ? 

Bessie. — Go away ; don't you ever speak to me again. 
Oh, how could you deceive me so ? 

Mr. Simmons. — Deceive you ; what are you talking 
about ? What have I done ? v 

Bessie (sobbing). — Oh, yes, you are very innocent. 
What does this mean ? (handing him the picture). 

Mr. Simmons (angrily). — Have you been reading my 
letter? 

Bessie (rising). — Yes, I have, and I am going straight 
home to pa, and have him go to the lawyers anc\ get me 
a divorce. 

Mr. Simmons. — On what grounds ? Jealousy ? 

Bessie. — No, it shall be incompatibility (sobbing\ 
You abuse me, and then you — you make fun of me. 

Mr. Simmons. — No, Bessie, I am not making fun of 
you ; this is a serious matter, and if you do not check 
this jealous disposition you will render us both miserable. 
That is a picture of my sister Ida, of whom I have often 
told you ; her middle name is Florence, and her friends 
call her Flossie. 

Bessie. — Oh Charles, I was jealous of your sister. How 
foolish I am. I will never — nq, never be jealous again. 
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Mr. Simmons. — I hope you will keep that good reso 
lution, Bessie, and if you do we shall never have any 
cause to quarrel, but will be the model couple of the 
nineteenth century, 

[CUBTAIN.] 

Ella H. Clement. 
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Bells, The. 

Bells Across the SnoW • 
Beyond the Mississippi. 
Bishop's Visit, The. 
Blind Poets Wife, The. 
Book Canvasser, The. 
Brother's Tribute, A. 
•invention of Boaltotte 

Beaders. 
Country School, The. 
Discontentment. 
Dude, The. 

Duelist's Victory, The. 
Barnest Views of Life, 
Baster-Tide Deliveranee, 

A. D. 430. 
Sagiaeefs Maktag Lore, 

The. 
Jell of Pemberton Mill, 



CONTENTS OF No. 
Felon's Cell, A. 
Fly's Cogitations, A. 
God's Love to Man. 
Good -Bye. 

Grace of Fidelity, The. 
How Girls Study. 
How the Gospel came to 

Jim Oaks. 
Industry Necessary to the 

Attainment of Eloquence. 
Inno c e n ce. 

Interviewing Mrs. PraH. 
F would'na Gie a Copper 

Hack. 
Jesus, Lover of my Sou' 
Jimmy Brown's 

Chair. 



Legend of the Beautiful- 

The. 
Life's Story. 
Lincoln's Last 
Luther. 
Magic Bottoms. 
Maister aa* the Bairns, The. 
Malaria. 
Man's Mortality. 



11. 

[Queen Vashtt* 1 
[Bock Me to Sleep. 
Romance of a Hama 
Shadow of Doom, The, 
Song of the Mystic 
Speeches of Senobia aa 

her Council in Refereaet 

to the Anticipated Wat 

with Borne (Dialogue). 
Sunday Flshin*. 
Supposed Speech ef Jobs) 

Adams on the Declaration) 

of Independence. 
Telephonic Con vsrsattonJL* 
This 8ide and That, 
Thora. 

Ticket o' Leave. 
Trial of Fing Wing (Duw 

logue). 
Tribute to Sir Walter Scot* 

a. 
Wedding of Shoo Mscleaaj 

The. 
Where's Annette! 
Winter la the Lap * 

Spring (Tableau). 
Wonders of Genealogy ,Tsav 

lft. 

Mine Schildhood. 
Newsboy '« Debt, The, 
Old Book, That. 
Old Letter. 

Over the Orchard Fence. 
Pantomime, A. 
Poor* House Nan. 
Popular Science Catechises* 
Power of the Tongue, The* 
Psalm Book in the Genet* 

The. 
Receiving Galls. 
Santo Claus in the Mine* ) 
Serenade, The. 
She Cut by Hair. 
Skeleton's Story, The. 
Story of Chinese Love, A* 
Tarrytown Romance, A. 
Teddy McGuire and Pad* 

O'Flynn. 
Temperanoe. 
Ter'ble 'Sperience, A* 
Total Annihilation. 
Trying to he I 
Wave, The. 
Wendell Phillies* 



i by Google 



•The feiecttoM to the Elocutionist* Annual promiit every . 
fete variety in etyle and srstv^t, and afford a conYcnient lift* 
3ume from which to make selections for readings and redtationa. -JN* 
» Hawkey e. ^^ 



Abbot's Story, The. 



CONTENTS OF No. 1&» 
IJehosbaphafs Deliverance. ICvly 



After- Dinner Speech by a|Lady Bohesia, The. 

Frenchman. .landlord a Vi.it, The. 

Indent Miner's Story ,Tbe.] Little Quaker Sinner, The, 
irtotarchus Studies Bio [Lead the Way. 

eutlon. Legend of the Organ- 

4tLft .t. Builder, The. 

4ant Betsy and Little Da- Let the Angela Bing the 

ty (Dialogue; ** 118 ' ^ 

Aim* Polly** " OeorgelLiterary Recreettona. 

Washington.- |Lord Dundreary in 

tanford's Burglar- Alarm. | Country, 



the 



Better Things. 



~ -j. The. 

Child's Dream of a 9*ar» A. 

Chopper's Child, The 

Cloud, The. 

DeTOtion (Tableau). 

Diana (Tableau). 

Ego et Echo. 

Elijah and the Prophets of 

Baal. 
Griffith Hammerton. 
Humblest of the Earth - 

Children, The. 
In the Signal- Box » a 

tfon Master's Story. 



Marit and L 
Mary's Night Btde. 
Marry Me, Darlint, To- 

Night. 
Memorial Day. 
Methodist Class Meeting,A 
Mine Shildren. 
Mother and Poet. 
Murder of Thomas a Beck- 

et (Dialogue). 
New Cure for Rheumatism, 

A. 
New Year ; or,Whlch Way f 

The. 
Old Continentals, The. 
Old Man Goes to Town,Tbe. 



On the Stairwa?. 

Out to Old Aunt Mary**. \ 

Our Relation* to EnglafjgL 

Playful (Acting C lm se ^ 

Playing SobooL 

Public 8peech. 

Regulus lo th* CarOiisJSJ . 

ians. 
Rhymlel A. 
Smoke of Becrifl co. The. 
Song of the American ■** 

gle. 
Spring Poet, The. 
Statuary (Tableaux). 
Tableaux from Hiawatha* 

with Reading*. 
Three Grace*, The <*a« 

bleau). 
Tribute to Lengfedo*. 4* 
Two Stammerers, Th* 
Union Forever, The (*» 

bleau). 

Uncle Ben." 
V-a-e-e, The* 
Yoeemite, Tht» 
Zaraa. 



jre these God's Children? 

7*rti»t> Dream, The (Tab- 
leau) 

Ballad of the Wicked Neph- 
ew. 

Battle of Morgarten. 

Be a Woman. 

Bill and Joe. 

Brudder Yerkes's Sermon. 

Child is Father to the Man, 
The. 

Child's Thought of God, A. 

Columbus before Ferdinand 
and Isabella (Tableau). 

Contrast, A. 

Wow and the Bishop, The. 

SOrasy Nell. 

Elprit, A. 
niel Gray. 
y is Done, The. 
. teeth of Steerforth, The. 
' frstiny of America. 
t omestic Economy. 
Don't Be Mean, Boys. 
Doubting H«art, A. 
D-ummer Boy of Mission 

J<idge. The. 
Extract from a Eulogy on 

General Grant, 
f Yoding of the Cross, The. 
Gettysburg 
tod's Any! 
Meg feet 



CONTENTS OF No. 14. 

Pockets. 

Psalm XCV. 

Puritan, The. . 

Romance of the Bood-Lo* 



Oracle's Kitty. 

Great Issue .The. 

Head and the Heart, The. 

Her Laddie's Picture. 

Ho, Boat Ahoy ! 

Incompatibility (Charad€\ 

Jimmy Brown's Sister s 

Wedding. 
June. 

Jupiter and Ten. 
King Harold's Speech to his 

Army before the Battle 



of Hastings. 
Lady Judith's Vision, The 



_ _ The. 

Last Charge of Ney, ^ 
Lifeboat, The. 
Light that is Felt, The. 
Military Supremacy Dan 

Srous to Liberty, 
tries of War, The. 
Mither's Knee, A. 
Model Woman, The. 
Money Musk. 
Mother's Portrait, A. 
Mr. Winkle Puts on Skates. 
Nearer Home. 
Night- Watch, The. 
Old Homestead. The. 
Origin of Scandal, The. 
Orlando's Wooing (Dia- 
logue). 
Pleasant Acquaintance, A 
i (TaMeaa). to 



Romance of the Swan's Net*. 

The. 
School-Boy on Corns, A. 
8econd Trial, A. 
Self-Culture. 
Ship of State, The. 
Sing a Song a Sixpence. 
Sister Agatha's Ghost. 
Smile and the Sigh, The. 
Soldier's Home, washme* 

ton, The. ^ _ 

Stolen Bird's Nest, Ta« 

(Tableau). _ , 

Story Kathie Told, The. ' 
8weetest Picture, The. 
Tear of Repentance, A. 
Tender Heart, The. 
Thoughts for the New Y jsjsa 
Three Leaves from a JJ07I 

Diary. 
To the Desponding 
Twenty-Second of Febns> 

ary, The. 
Victor of Marengo, The. 
What we Did with th« Com 
Widow Cumsaiskey, The* 
Woman's Power. 
Uljavea. 



i by Google 



CONTENTS OF NUMBER IB. 



Anne Boleyn'i Ejection 
of Henry VIII.'s First 
Gift (Tableau). 

Bachelors, The. 

Balaam's Parables. 

Bartholdi 8tatue, The. 

Beautiful Hands. * 

Becalmed. 

Burial of the Old Flag. 

Brave Aunt Katy. 

Children, The. 

Childhood'* Scenes. 

Christmas Guest, The. 

City of Is, The. 

Commerce. 

Concord Lore Song, A. 

David's Lament for Absa- 
lom. 

Death of Jeaebel, The. 

Der Oak und Der Vine. 

Discovering a Leak (Tab* 
lean). 

Doubtful Bank Not©, The 
(Tableau). 

Fading Leaf, The. 

Fall In ! I860. 

Flag of the Rainbow. 

Ck'den Bridge, The. 

Grant's Place in History. 

Gray Champion, The. 



Guessing Nationalities. 

Heart's Resolve. The (Tab- 
leau). 

L Church— During the 
Litany. 

In the Children's Hospital. 

Ireland To Be Ruled by 
Irishmen. 

Jem's Last Ride. 

King Arthur and Guine- 
vere. 

Kiss Deferred, The. 

La Tour D'Auvergne. 

Little ChristeL 

Little Foxes. 

Little Maid with Lovers 
Twain. 

Lullaby Song. 

Manhood. 

Month of Apple Blossoms, 
The. 

Midsummer. 

Moral Courage. 

Mouse Trap. The (A 
Farce) ■ 

Mr.'Beecher and the 
Waifc. 

Mrs. Pickett's Missionary 
Box. 

Music in Camp. 

Niagara Falls. 



On Eloquence. 

Old Roundsman's Btatf , 

Our Choir. 

Our First Experience wit* 

a Watch Dog. 
/eople's Song of Peace. 
Perfectly, tw fully, lovely 

Story, A. 
Price of a Drink, The. 
Proof Positive. / 

She Wanted to Hear T 

Again. . 

Skipper Ben. [AeV 

Speech Against the Stamp 
Squire's Bargain, The. 
Song for the Conquered, A» 
Story of an Apple, A. 
Strange Experience, A. 
Three King**, Tha. 
Three Meetings. 
Tragedy on Past Paris. 

ciples, A. 
Two Dutiful Daughters (A 

Colloquy). 
Two Runaways, The* 
Vanity. 
Village Post Offlee. Tha 

(Tableau). 
Watch Night. 
What of That? 
World We Live In, Tha. 



CONTENTS OF No. 16. 



Jbthetie Crase, The. 

All Hollow. 

Angel and the Shepherds, 

The. 
'Another Year. 
Appeal for Liberty, An. 
Baby in Church. 
Back from the War. 
Bad Prayers. 
Battle Hymn, The. 
Better than the Miser's 

Gold. 
••Calls." 

Chariot Race, The. 
Christening, The. 
Cicely Croak. 
Curse to Labor, The. 
Day of Judgment, The. 
Death of Napoleon, The. 
Decoration Day. 
Elf Child, The. 
First View of the Heavens, 

The. 
Fraudulent Party Outcries. 
From the Shore of Eternity. 
General Grant's English. 
Ginevra. 
•rant's Strategy. 



House that was Just like its 

Neighbors, The. 
How the Celebrated Mil- 

tiades Peterkin Paul got 

the Better of Santa Claus. 
Invitation to the Zoological 

Gardens, An. 
Ivy Green, The. 
" I Wouldn't, Would You f " 
"Jefful, The." 
Jimmy Hoy. 

Legend of the Earth, The. 
Lily Servosse's Bide. 
Lincoln. 
Lost Child, The. 
Medley, A. 

Message of the Dove, The. 
Miriam's Song. 
Mourner a la Mode, The. 
New South, The. 
Old Fireplace, The. 
Old Man and Jim, The. ' 
Old Story, The. 
Old Sweetheart of Mine, An. 
Pennsylvanian's Lament, 

The. 
Pin, A. 
Flaoe of the Imagination in 



the Art of Expression, 

The. 
Portrait, The. 
Praying for Shoes. 
School Boys' Strike, The. 
Self-Life. 
Skipper's Love, The ; or, tha 

Tide will Turn. 
Song of the Mountaineers. 
Stratford Fountain. 
Swan Song, The. 
Tell-Tale Heart, The. 
That Walts of Von Weber. 
Thanksgiving in Boston 

Harbor, The. 
Topsey's First Lesson. 
Toussaint L'Ouvertare. 
Two Pictures, The. 
Two Queens in 

ster. 
Uncle, The. 
Wasted. 

Water Lily, The. 
Water and Rum. 
What She Said. 
While we May. 
Wisdom Dearly 1 
WondcrJaJ -Country, ttt* 



Digitized 



by Google 



CONTENTS OF No. 17. 



Alexander's Feast; or, The 
Power of Music. 

Army of the Potomac 

Army of the Potomac, The. 

Aunt Mellissy on Boys. 

Aunt Sylvia's First Lesson 
in Geography. 

Beautiful in Creation, The. 

Boat Race, The. 

Bonnie Wee Erie. 

Bravest Battle that Ever 
was Fought, The. 

Carcassonne. 

Colloquial Powers of Dr. 
Franklin. 

Courting and Science. 

Cumnor Hall. 

Dead Grenadier, The. 

Dead March, The. 

Dead on the Field of Honor. 

Death of Jefferson, The. 

Easter Morning. 

First Thanksgiving, The. 

Garfield Statue, The. 

Heavenly Guest, The. 

How we Fought the Fire. 

Ignoranoe a Crime in a Re- 
public. 

Inge, The Boy King. 



Jimmy Brown's Prompt 
Obedienoe. 

John Burns of Gettysburg. 

Knight and the Page, The. 

Labor. 

Labor. 

Land of Thus and So, The. 

Legend of Babbi Ben Levi, 
The. 

Lexington. 

Little Match Girl, The. 

Lord Dundreary's Biddies. 

Lost. 

Love of Country. 

Low-Backed Car, The. 

Minuet, The. 

Miss Witohasel and Mr. 
Thistlepod. 

Monks' Magnificat, The. 

Mother-in-Law, The. 

Mr.Brown has His Hair Cut. 

My Wife is a Woman of 
Mind. 

Nurse Winnie Goes Shop- 
ping. 

One Niohe the Highest 

On the lee. 

Our Flag. 

Penn's Monument. 



Poor and the Rich, The. 
Ride of Collins Graves, The, 
Riding to the Tournament, 

The. 
Rome and Carthage. 
Rover in Church. 
Rustic Bridal, The ; or, The 

Blind Girl of Castel Cuille 
Scientific Genesis, The. 
Sent Back by the Angels. 
Several Cats. 
Silver Plate, The. 
Single Head of Wheat The. 
Starless Crown, The. * 

Story of John Maynard. 
To Barbery Land. 
Took Nodioe. 
Upward and Onward. 
Usual Way, The. 
Vane on the Spire, The. ' 
Victuals and Drink. 
Vow of Washington, The. 
Walpole's Attack on Pitt 
What is a Minority f 
What Men Have not Fought 

For. 
When I Mean to Marry. 
When I Was Young. 
Wild Night at See, A. J . 
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CHOICE HUMOR* 

Prepaid, paper binding, 80 eta.; board*, 60 «fe 
"It If A Tcry fine selection of articles from our best authors. #• 
would heartily recommend its perusal as a sure cure tor a fit of the 
blues."— Christian Advocate, San Francisco, Cal. 



At tba Masquerade. 

▲ mate or Plate-Player, 
The. 

Arathusa's Torment. 

Art and Nature. 

Agnes, I Lore Thee. 

lack Where They Used to 
Be. 

Beating a Conductor. 

Beneath Her Window. 

Boy's Story, The. 

Boy and the Frog, The. 

Brudder Gardner on Mu- 
sic. 

Burdock's Music-Box. 

Burglar Alarm, The. 

Candor. 

Consolation Bran on a 
Mixed Train. 

Daniel in the Lions' Ben. 

Der Dog und der Lobster. 

Dot Leedle Loweesa. 

Duel between Mr. ShoU 
and Mr. Nott, The. 

Engaged. 

Ethiopiomania. 

Experience with a Befrac- 
tory Cow. 

Farmer Stebbins on 
Boilers. 

First Adventures in Bug- 
land. 

Flood and the Ark, The. 

Fourth of July in Jones- 
▼ilia* 



Getting Letters. 

Girl of the Period, A. 

Happy Love. 

Her No. 

Her Lover*. 

His Sign. 

Hofienstein's Bugle. 

Honest Deacon, The. 

How Jimmy Tended the 
Baby. 

How His Garments Got 
Turned. 

Idyl of the Period, An. 

Irishman's Panorama,The. 

Jealousy in the Choir. 

Ka toy's Letter. 

Labor Question, The. 

Load on His Mind, The. 

Love's Seasons. 

Lesson in Tennis, A. 

Love at the Seaside. 

Lightning- Bod Dispenser, 
The. 

Man Who Apologized, The. 

Minister's Grievances,The. 

Miss Minerva's Disappoint- 
ment. 

Miss Simmons' New Bon- 
net. 

Modern Wedding Bites. 

Mrs. Middlerib's Letter. 

My Bival. 

Medley, A. 

Naughty Greek Girl, The. 

Nickerdemus Quadrille. 



Pat's Letter. 

Pat's Reason. 

Personal. 

Parent with the Hoot Tk*| 

Pharisee and Saddueee. 

Photographs, The. 

Polonius to Laertes— Be* 
newed. > 

Pointer's Dyspeptic Goat, J 

Poet- Tree. 

Proposal, A. 

Quart of Milk, A. 

School- Day, A. 

She Referred Him to V«f 
Pa. 

Similar Case, A. 

Spoopendyke Stops Strok- 
ing. 

Timothy Doolan's WUL 

Time's Revenge. 

Time Turns the Tables. 

Three Lovers, The, 

Trials of a Schoolmistress. 

Tom Sawyer Treated 1st 
Lovesickness. 

Theology in the Quarter** 

Umbrella on the Beach. 

Uncle Tom and the Ho** 
nets. 

Uncle Cephas' Tarn. 

Victim of Charity, A. 

What the Choir Sang About 
the New x>onnet. 

Why He Waited to Laugh, 

Woman's No, A. 



CHOICE DIALOGUES 

FOR SCHOOL AND SOCIAL ENTERTAINMENT. 

"The dialogues are widely varied in character and topics, and all 
of the best tone and style, free from coarseness and irreverence, and 
yet sprightly and humorous. 

" Explanations are fully given to facilitate the proper presentatiom,* 
•-Journal of Education, Boston, Mass. / 



femost a Mormon. 
Art Critic, The. 
Best Policy, The. 
Bold for the Right. 
Brave Boston Boys. 
Bridget's Investment. 
Changed Housewife, A. 
Christmas Eve Adventure, 

A. 
*etitestlng»f»r a Prise. 



Double Play. 

Genevra. 

Ghost of Crooked Lane, 
The. 

Gods in Council, The. 

Going to the Dentist's. 

Have a Shine, Sah 1 

Joe Fleming's Thanksgiv- 
ing. 

Juatic*. 

9 



Opening Address, The. 
Our Country's Wealth. 
Railway Matinee, The. 
Buggies 4 Co. 
Seizure, The. 
Signing the Pledge. 
8pirit of Libervy, The, 
Ten Famous Women. 
Trapped. 

Uncle Morton's Gift. 
Digitized by VjOOQlC 



CHOICE DIALECT. 

FOR BEADING AND RECITATION. 200 PAGES. 
Paper binding, 80 cts. ; boards, 50 cts. 



Annie's Ticket. 
Apples, A Negro Lecture. 
Aunt Parson's Story. 
Aunt Sophronia Tabor At 

the Opera. 
Be Content. 
Bevare of the Vidders. 
Biddy's Trial* Among the 

Yankees. 
Biddy McGinnis at the 

Photographer's. 
Bonnie Sweet Jessie. 
Book Larnin'. 
Bravest of the Brave. 
Burglar Bill. 
Cabin Love Song. 
Coffee My Mother Used to 

Make, The. 
Cultured Daughter of a 

Plain Grocer, The. 
Dat Yaller Gown. 
Be Preacher an* De Hants. 
Der Deutscher's Maxim. 
De Yaller Chinee. 
Diffidence. 
Dutchman's Testimony in 

a Steamboat Case, A. 
Earthquake in Egvpt, The. 
Engineer's Story, The. 
Evening Bong on the Plan- 
tation. 
Examination in History, 

An. 
trite and I. 



Funeral, The. 

Gabe and the Irish Lady. 

Grandfather's Rose. 

Grandpa's Courtship. 

He Guessed He'd Fight. 

How Pat Went Courting. 

Inasmuch. 

Inventor's Wife, The. 

Irish Coquetry. 

It's Vera Wee). 

Jimmie's Prayer. 

Kit; or, Faithful Unto 
Death. 

Kyarlina Jim. 

Larry's On the Force. 

Light From Over the 
Range, The. 

Life's Game of Ball. 

Mary O'Connor, The Vol- 
unteer's Wife. 

Mischievous Daisy. 

Mother Doughnuts. 

Mr. Schmidt's Mistake. 

Music of the Past, The"! 

Mutilated Currency Ques- 
tion, The. 

Neighbors. 

Old Woman's Love Story. 

"Ole Marster's" Christ- 
mas. The. 

Over the Crossin'. 

Pat's Letter. 

Pine Town Debating So- 
ciety, Tne. 



Prayer, The. 
Sable Theology. 
Schneider's Tomatoes. 
Simon's Wife's Mother Lsf 

8ick of a Fever. 
Speak Nae III. 
8treet Gamin's Stcry «* 

the Play, A. 
Teamster Jim. 
Text Without a Sermon, Ay 
Thet Boy ov Ourn. 
Tim Murphy's Stew. 
Tommy's Twials. 
Tramp's Philosophy, A. 
Trapper's Last Trail, The. 
Tribulations ef Biddy Ma- 

lone, The. 
Uncle Gabe on Church 

Matters. 
Uncle Gabe at the Con 

Shucking. 
Uncle Ned's Banjo Song. 
Uncle Pete and Maris 

George. 
Wake of Tim O'Hara, The. 
Wee, Wee Bairuie, The. 
Wet Weather Talk. 
When Greek Meets Greek, 
Whv Ben Schneider De* 

cides for Prohibition. 
Widow O'Shane's Bint 

The. 
Winnie's Welcome. 
Yours, Truly. 



CHILD'S OWN SPEAKER. 

100 PIECES. FOR CHILDREN 5 YEARS OF AGE. 
Paper binding, 15 cts. ; boards, 25 cts. 



R«Olt»tlOM. 

Almost a Man. 

Among the Aulmala. 

BessieVi Letter. 

Best of the Dollies. 

Best Beaut v, The. 

Bird That Sings, The. 

Bite, The. 

Books. 

Boy's Opinion, A. 

Bunny Did It. 

Child's Evening Prayer, 

Cherry Time. 

Cold Water Boys. 

Corn. 

Daisy Time. 

pamaris Brown. 

Dandelion. 

Picker Bird, The. 

Doll* Baby Show, The. 

Dolls' Wedding, The. 

Eddie Visits the Barber. 

Edna's Birthday. 

Elsie's Soliloquy. 

Frowns or Smiles. 

Good Company. 

Golden Rod. 

Grace and Dolly. 

Guest, The. 

Gunner and the Bird, 

The. 
Harry's Dog. 
Hattie's Views on House 

Cleaning. 
How Did it Happen f 
I Can't Army, The. 
rU Try and I Can't. 



In the Closet. 
Is it You 7 
Jack Grey. 
Kitty. 

Kitty and I. 
Kitty Didn't Mean To. 
Kitty's Wish. 
Little Patriot, The. 
Little Clock, The. 
Little Seamstress, The. 
Little Teacher, The. 
Little 8ong, A. 
Long Ago. 
Maud's Birthday. 
May's Flowers. 
Menagerie, The. 
Model Tea- Party, A. 
Mother's Children. 
Mr. Tongue. 
My Shadow. 
Naming the Baby. 
Nell's Letter. 
October's Party. 
Old Apple Tree, The. 
Opening Address. 
Our Flag. 

Out In the Meadow. 
Partnership. 
Praise of the Cat. 
Question, A. 
Queer Little House, The. 
Rosebud or Thorn. 
Secret, The. 
Senses, The. 
Summer Games. 
Sweetest Place, The. 
Temperance Boy, The. 
Ten True Friends. 
Those I Love. 
10 



ToKriss. 
Tommy '8 Army. 
Two Little Old Dame* 
Where They Grow. 
When I Am a Man. 
Who Was She? 
Winter's Jewels. 
Winter. 
Work and Play. 

Motion Recitation*. 
Exercise Recitation, Ai . 
Farmer, The. 
Helpiug Mamma. 

Concert Pieoee. 
Bunch of Flowers, A. 
Little Helpers. 
We Little Boys. 

Motion Bong*. 
Little Mothers, The. 
Dialogues. 
Boys and Girls. 
Dead Bird, The. 
Dolls' Hospital, The. 

Tableaux. 
Dressed for the Party. 
Dolly's Doctor. 
Match Bor, The. 
Putting the Children tt 

Bed. 
Raise the Gates. 
Sunshine or Shower. 
Tired Out. 
You Can't Find Me, 
Young Artist, The* 

9 » 



LITTLE PEOPLE'S SPEAKER. 

For Children 10 yean of age. 
Postpaid, paper binding, 15 eta; boards, 26 eta 



ftebaad the Bible. 

•Bob White." 

Soy's Pocket, A. 

Boy's Complaint, A. 

Boys' Rights. 

Burial of the Cst, The. 

Bay my Dolls. 

Caw ! Caw ! Caw*. 

Chicken's Mistake. The. 

Child's Wonder, The. 

City or Country. 

Cross Betsy. 

Doll Rosy's Bath. 

Don't. 

Do Toar Best. 

Edith's Secret. 

Egg a Chicken, An. 

Farmer Mick's 8carecrow. 

First Letter, The. 

For Decoration Day. 

Garfield at Chattanooga. 

flood- Night and Good- 
Morning. 

Grandma's Angel. 

Grumbler, The. 

Hands and Fingers. 

Btrry's Arithmetic. 

Ha. -y *s Lecture, 

Harry's Mistake. 

How Two Birdies Kept 
House in a Shoe. 

I Want Mamma. 

John's Pumpkin. 

Little French for a Little 
Girl, A. 

Vittle One's Speech, The. 



Little Boy Who Ban Away 

Little Kitty. 

Little Orator, The. 

Little Things. 

Little Schoolraa'am, A. 

Little Boy's Wonder, A. 

Little Boy's Speech, A. 

Little Girl's Hopes, A. 

Little Seamstress, A. 

Little Boy's First Recita- 
tion, A. 

Loving Little Girl, The. 

Mamma's Help. 

New Mittens, The. 

One Thing at a Time. 

•• Old Speckle." 

Our Presidents. 

Poor Little Mother, A. 

Sad Ca»e, A, 

Small Dressmaking. 

Speech for a Very Little 
Boy. 

Stagnant, The. 

Things That I Do Not Like 
To See. 

Two Little Bears. 

Valedictory. 

Watching for Crumbs. 

What I Think. 

Willie's 8peech. 

Won't and Will. 

Christmas Recitations. 

Christmas Bells. 
Christmas Morning. 
Christmas Time. 



Two Little Stockings, Tfc* 
Concert Recitations. 
American Flag, The. 
Choice of Trades. 
Going to School. 
Good- Bye. 
Human Body Lessen kn 

Rhyme. 
I Did It. Not, " I Done It.* 
Irou— Silver— Gold. 
Kate's French Letison. 
Little Foxes and Little 

Hunters. 
Only a Chicken. 
Order. 
Our Delight. 
Our Flag. 
Recitation for Three UM* 

Girls. 
Song of the Waters. 

Motion Recitations* 
Playing Carpenter. 
This Way. 
Tin Spring- Time. 

Temperance Recita- 
tions. 
Dragon, The. 
Little Drops. 
Little Girfs Declaration. 



Pitcher or Jug. 

Corn, 



Song of the 
Touch it Never. 
Why an* Because. 



The. 



YOUNG FOLKS' RECITATIONS, 
No. 1. 

For Young People of 15 yearn of age. 

Postpaid, paper binding, 15 eta. : boards, 25 eta 



American Flag, The. 
America's Obligations to 

England. 
Antony on the Death of 

Caesar. 
Baby '8 Soliloquy. 
Battle Bunny — Malvern 

Hill. 
Be in Earnest. 
Being a Boy. 
Bird and the Baby, The. 
Blowing Bubbles. 
Boy's Com plana. The. 
Bots Wanted. 
Boy and the Frog, The. 
Brave and True. 
Brutus on the Death of 

Cessar. 
Ch.ld '8 Wisdom, A. 
Christmas Eve Adventure. 
Cobbler. The. 
Dignity in Labor. 
Do Right. 
Do Something. 
Do You Know How Many 

Stars P 
Farewell of the Birds. 
Fathers of the Republic, 

The. 
februart Twenty . Second. 
Foolish Harol-etl, The. 
«"vwi Deeds. , 



Grand 8cheme of Emi- 
gration. 

Grandpapa's Spectacles. 

Homesick. 

Homoeopathic Soup- 

Horde's Petition to His 
Driver, A. 

How Cyrus Laid the Cable. 

Indian Brave, The. 

Johnny the Stout. 

Johnny's Pocket. 

King and the Child. Th*. 

Knowing the Circum- 
stances. 

Lasy Daisy. 

Little by Little. 

Little Boy 's Lament, The. 

Lines to KUe. 

Little Boy's Troubles, A. 

Little Light, The. 

Lost Tommy. 

Loveliness. 

Moon and the Child, The. 

Nature. 

Never Say Fail. 

Nobility of Labor, The. 

Notes from a Battle-Field. 

On Conquering America. 

Only a Baby Small. 

Peaceable Secession. 

Planting Himself te Grow. 

Real Elocution 



Return from BMt'e, The* 

Sin. 

Six O'CIock P. M. 

Solium Fac', A. 

Somebody's Mother. 

Song of the States, A. 

Sour Grapes. 

Speak the Truth. 

8parkling Bow), The. 

Squirrel's Lesson, The. 

Stolen Custard, The. 

Success in Life. 

Suppose. 

Sweet Peas. 

Three Good Doctors. 

Three Littlo Mushrooms* 

That Calf. 

Tribute to Water, A. 

Two Roads, Tbe. 

Two Commands, The. 

Way to Do It, The. 

War Inevitable. 

What the Winds Bring. 

What the Minutes Say. 

What's the Matter? 

When the Frost is on the 

Pun kin. 
Where Did Ton Cease 

From, Baby ? 
We Must All Scratsh. 
Willie 'a Breeches. 
Work. 



YOUNG FOLKS' RECITATIONS, 
No. 2. 

For young people of 15 years. 
Paper binding, 15 ets. ; boards, 25 eta. 



Advioe to a Young Man. 

Angelic Song, The. 

Apple Seed, The. 

Artie's "Amen." 

Big Shoe, The. 

Christmas Acrostic 

Christmas. 

Christmas Goose, The. 

City Sportsman, The. 

Contentment. 

Country Thanksgiving, A. 

Daisies. 

Dressed Turkey, The. 

Drinking a Farm. 

Fall Fashions. 

Falling Snow, The. 

Fate of Sin Foo, The; or 

:' the Origin of the Tea 

Plant. 
First Christmas-Tree in 

New England. 

i of July Beoerd, A. 



George Washington. 

Gossips, The. 

Grandfather's Barn. 

Hilda Spinning. 

His First and Last Drink. 

How the Question Came 
Home. 

In Santa Claus Land. 

John White's ThanksgiT- 
ing. 

Judge Brown's Watermelon 
Story. 

Katrina. 

Kriss Kringle's Visit. 

List of Our Presidents, A. 

Milly. 

Mr. Nobody. 

Mrs. June's Prospect us . 

Mrs. Piper. 

Months, The 

Nativity, The. 

New Year's Talk, A. 



Old Winter, Esquire. 

Onoe-on-a-Time. 

Our First ThanksgitW 

Day. 
Our Heroes. 
Pardon Complete. 
Playing Drunkard. 
Bhyme of the Year, A. 
8aint Nick. 
Singing Joseph. 
Thanksgiving Story, A. 
Three Kings, The. 
Two Bills, The. 
Two Pilgrims. 
Under the Holly Bough. 
What Bessie Saw. 
What Became of a Lie. 
Where They Kerer Feel *W 

Cold. 
Whistler, The. 
Woman's Curiosity. 
Wonderful Weaver, The. 



LITTLE PEOPLE'S DIALOGUES. 

For children of 10 years. 
Paper binding, 25 cts. ; boards, 40 eta. 
FAST FIRST. 



Almost a Runaway. 
Blue Eyes and Brown Eyes. 
Four Celebrated Character*, 
flow Long Before the Snow 

Comes 1 
Like an Indian. 
Morning Chat, A. 
Not Quite a Bargain. 
Playing " Grown Up." 
Royal Tarts, The. 
Seene from Mother Goose. 
Seareh for the Fairies, A. 
Some Very Famous People. 
Three Little Mothers. 
Time and the Seasons. 
Twenty-six of Them. 
*ve Kinds of Foa. 



What O'clock ? 

Wreath of Flowers, A. 

PART SECOND. 

Four Winds, The. 
Gifts for All. 
Inquisitive Prinee, The. 
King Roughbeard and the 

Princess. 
Only Cooning. 
Reoord of the Hours, The. 
Some "Arabian Nights"* 

People. 

PART THIRD. 



At Christmas Time. 
Watching for Santa 



12 



What is Christmas! 
Fourth of July- 
Brother Jonathan's 

Birthday. 
Two ways of Spending 
"The Fourth." 
Thanksgiving Day- 
Being Thankful. 
Perfect Feast, A. 
Washington's Birthday- 
Breaking the Colt. 
Keeping the Birthday. 
Miscellaneous— 

Crowning the May 

Queen. 
First Week of SeheoL 

The. 
Last Dsy of School. The 
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fOUNG FOLKS' DIALOGUES. 

Designed for Children from 10 to 15 years of age. 
Prepaid, paper binding, 26 cU. ; boards, 40 eta. 

"Without exception, this is the best book of the kind " ffqrtwn 
•pringfleld, IU. 



Actions 8 peek Louder than 

Words. 
Auntie Dimple. 
Bird's Funeral, The. 
Bunch of Flowers, A. 
Choosing Vocations. 
Christmas Dialogue, A. 
Counting the Chickens Be* 

fore They Were Hatched. 
tJc'isin Bell's Visit. 
Curiosity, The. 
Doll Show, The. 
Fanny's Seeret. 
Vir* of April. 



Good Way to Play i: Joke, 

A. 
Gretchen. 
Guess What's in my 

Pocket. 
How the Story G««w. 
Keeping House. 
Lenna's Dream. 
Little Helpers. 
Lost Child, The. 
Lost Knife, The. 
Military Discipline. 
Peacemaker, The. 
Playing School. 



Place for Everything, ea« . 
Everything in Its Place,' 1 
Preparing for a Picnic. 
Rainbow, The. 
Rehearsal, The. 
Rule Golden, The. 
Sick Doll, The. 
8. P. C. A., The. 
Through Children's Byes 
True Charity. 
United Workmen, The. 
Wax Figures, The. 
Wishes, The. 
Youthful Dissipation. 



YOUNG FOLKS' ENTERTAINMENT* 

Designed for Children from 5 to 15 yean of age, 
Prepaid, paper binding, 25 eta. ; boards, 40 cts. 

"It is one of the very best books for entertainment purposes that Wf 
Aave seen." -Popular Educator, Boston, Mass. 



Aotlnff Charades. 
Breakfast 
Idolize. 
Keystone. 
Package. 
Tious. 

Charades In Panto- 



Bandage. 

Parent. 

Phantom. 

Rainbow. 

Waylaid. 

Concert Recitations. 
Jarra Boy's Song, The. 
.Kittens, The. 
i|)ur Flag. 
•Our Work. 
Proverbs 

Dialogues. 

Amnt Kitty's Shopping. 

How the Quarrel Began. 

Illustrated 8tory, An. 

Masquerading. 

Playing Store. 

Poor Work Don't Pay. 

Visa's Practical Joke. 



Unjust Suspicion. 
Visitors from Story 

Drills. 
Japanese Fan Drill. 
Simple March, A. 
Tambourine Drill. 

Motion Recitations in 

Concert. 
In the Morning. 
Little Housekeepers. 
Looking Ahead. 
We are Four. 

Motion Songs. 
Good Advice. 
Old Time Plays. 
Bainy Day, The. 
Snow Brigade, The. 

Readings and Reoita* 

tions. 
Baby's Drawer. 
Be Polite. 

Catch the Sunshine. 
Christmas Bells. 
Composition on Animals. 
Little Speech, A. 
Lost Kitty, The. 
Moving. 



My Best Friend. 

My Dog. 

Ned's Best Friend. 

New Toy, The. 

Opening Address. 

Phil's Complaint. 

Sammie— Bailie. 

Sixty Tears Age. 

Troublesome Visitor, *v 

What They Said. 

If ho Made the Speeea, 

Shadows. 
Scene* 

Tableaux. 
After the Explosion. 
Before the Explosion* 
Counterfeit Money, 
Evening Prayer. 
Free 8moke, A. 
Going to the Train. 
Grandma's School Day* 
He Loves Me; He Lets* 

Me Not. 
I Wonder Who It Is Pf%*n> 
Old Time Lovers. 
Of the Train. 
Playing Doctor. 
Playing Grands**, 
Too Hot. . | 

Digitized by VjOOQIC 



HUMOROUS DIALOGUES AND 
DRAMAS. 

Replete in amusing characters and laughable situations. • 
Paper binding, 30 eta. ; boards, 50 cts. 



Adventures in the Wrong 
House. 

Brought to Trial for 
"Blowin'." 

Convention of Bealistie 
Readers. 

Oeurtship Under Difficul- 
ty. 

Egyptian Debate. 



Frog Hollow Lyceum, The. 
From Down East. 
Going to a New Home. 
Leap Year in the Village 

With One Gentleman. 
Mouse Trap, The. 
Professor Pawled, The. 
Quarrel Between Sir Peter 

and Lady Teasle. 



Rival Speakers, The. 
Shakespearian Burlesque. 
Stage-Struek. 
Trial of Fing Wing. 
Two Dutiful Daughtea. 
Viola's Answer. 
Woman's Bights. 
Yankee's Stratagem, The. 



SUNDAY SCHOOL AND CHURCH 
ENTERTAINMENTS. 

dramatized Bible stories, dialogues, concert exercises, and a va- 
riety of features, all illustrating in an impressive way 
some biblical truth. 
Paper binding, 30 cts. ; boards, 50 cts. 



Boys of the Bible. 
Building the Ladder. 
Casting Bread Upon the 

Waters. 
Children's Wishes, The. 
Children's Voices. 
Christmas Exercises. 
Cities of the Bible. 
Count Me. 

Doom of King AleohoL 
Easter Exercise. 
Easter Service, An. 
Easter Wreath, The. 
Elijah and the Bain. 
From Captivity to Power. 
Help for My Sisters. 



Honor thy Father and thy 

Mother. 
If You Want to be Loved. 
Jesus Lores Me. 
Little Child shall Lead 

Them, A. 
Little Motto Bearers, The. 
Naaman, the Leper. 
New Sunday School Soholar, 

The. 
New Year's Exercise. 
Ocean of Life, The. 
Our Anniversary. 
Proverbs, or Bhymes and 

Beasons. 
Beward of Earnest Effort, 

The. 



Seed-Time. 

Short Missionary Servian, 

A. 
Some Children of the Bible, 
Star Exercise. 
Sunday-School Acrostic 
Temperance Alphabet. 
Ten Commandments, The. 
Thanksgiving. 
Tree of Spiritual Blessings, 

The. 
Where Shall We Find God 1 
Which Path? 

While Shepherds Watched, 
Wisdom's Treasures. 



CLASSIC DIALOGUES AND 
DRAMAS. 

Selected from the works of the best dramatists. 
Paper binding, 30 cts. ; boards, 50 cts. 



Ant Betsey and Little 
Davy. 

Bridal Wine-Cup, The. 

Christmas Tide. 

Combat between Fits James 
and Roderick Dhn. 

Cool Beason. 

From the Tragedy of Ham- 
let. 

Memry the Fifth's Wooing. 



Loehiel's Warning. 
Mark Antony Scene. 
Mary 8tuart. 
Murder of Thomas a Beeket, 

The. 
Parthenia. 

Prince Henry and Falstaff. 
Quarrel of Brutus and 

Cassias, The. 
Queen Mary. 
U 



Bivals, The. 
Borneo and Juliet. 
Saracen Brothers. 
Scene from Damon and 

Pythias. 
Scene from Lady of Lyons. 
Songs of Seven. 
Speeches of Zenobia and 

Her Council. 
TzialE 
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HOLIDAY EXTEBTAINMENTS. 

Adapted to all Holidays, including New Tw'i, Washington's Birthday, Easter, Deeo> 
•esioa Day, Fourth of July, Thanksgiving, and especially Christinas Occasions. 

200p*gei. Paper binding, 80 eta. ; boards, 60 cti. 



t Dolly. 
'Christmas Bom, The. 
Christmas Pastime, A. 
Christinas Folk and the 

Children. 
Children's Day Sonde*, A. 
Closing Address. 
Festival of the Tear, The. 
Flower Service, A. 
For Another's Sake. 



For Chriftmat' Sake. 
Friend at Court, A. 
Holiday Acrostic, A. 
Holiday Convention, The. 
Independenee Day. 
In Santa Clans Land. 
Lanrel Wreath, The. 
Long Ago. 

Monthi and the Holiday!. 
Old and New Year, The. 



Opening Address. 

Our Holidays. 

Quest of the Three King*. 

Besurrexit. 

Santa Clans Outwitted. 

Seeing Santa Clans. 

Story of Tbnnksgiving,The. 

St. Valentine's Revenge. 



SELECTIONS FOB PRACTICE CONTAINED Of 

PRACTICAL ELOCUTION. 



joiortnen War, The. 
"Bay Billy." 
Boys, The. 

Cassias Against Cesser. 
Cataract of Lodore, The. 
Catiline's Defiance. 
Clown's Baby, The. 
Echo and Narcissus. 
Eulogy on O'Connell. 
Extract from a Eulogy on 

Gen. Grant. 
Extract from Snowbound. 
Sod't First Temples, 
guide Me, O Thou Great 

Jehovah! 
■ass Railroad, The. 
Honored Dead, The. 
0ew They Brought the 

Good News from Ghent 



In the Grots of Christ I 

Glory. 
Jesus ! Lover of My Soul. 
John Bunyan. 
Kentucky Belle. 
Lady Clara Vere de Vere. 
Loss of the Arctic, The. 
Loohinvar's Bide. 
Lout Chord, A. 
Man's a Man for a' That, 

Massachusetts 'and South 

Carolina. 
Masters of the Situation. 
Marmion and Douglas. 
Matthew XXV. 
My Country, Tie «** Thee. 
Nature of True Biou tt opos, 

The. 



Orpheus and Snrydlon. 

Othello's Apology. 

Our Duties to Our Country. 

Paul Before King Agrippa. 

Pictures of Memory. 

Psalm XCI. 

Revolutionary Rising, The, 

Sandalphon. 

8ailing of King Olaf, The. 

Supposed Speech of John 
Adams on the Declare* 
tion of Independenee. 

Tact and Talent. 

Trust. 

Two Roads, The. 

Voice in the Twllbhfc 
The. ^^ 

Welsh Classic, A. 

Words on Laagnajfr 

Tent Mission 
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Reading as a ]f ine j°fot 

** ^ 

ZBTT ZEZRHSTrEST XiZBSOOTrsrm, 
I Of the Academie Frangaise. 

rninslated from the Ninth Edition by ABBY LANCk 
DON ALGER. 

16mo. Cloth, - 50c. 



(DEDICATION.) 

To the Scholars of the High and Normal School. 

For you this sketch was written : permit me to dedicate it to 
you, in fact, to intrust it to your care. Pupils to-day, to-morrow 
you will be teachers; to-morrow, generation after generation oi 
youth will pass through your guardian hands. An idea received 
by you must of necessity reach thousands of minds. Help me, 
then, to spread abroad the work in which you have some share, 
and allow me to add to the great pleasure of having numbered you 
among my hearers the still greater happiness of calling you my 
assistants. 

E. LEGOUVfe. 

^\ I HE commend this valuable little book to the atten- 
^/Vu tion of teachers and others interested in the in- 
struction of the pupils of our public schools. It treats 
of the " First Steps in Reading," " Learning to Read," 
"Should we Read as we Talk," "The Use and Man^ 
agement of the Voice," "The Art of Breathing," 
" Pronunciation," " Stuttering," " Punctuation," 
"Readers and Speakers," "Reading as a Means ot 
Criticism," "On Reading Poetry," etc., and makes a 
strong claim as to the value of reading aloud, as being 
the most wholesome of gymnastics, for to strengthen 
the voice is to strengthen the whole system and de- 
velop vocal power. 

Sold by all booksellers, or mailed, upon receipt of 
price. 

THE PENN PVBUSHINO COMPANY 

11*4 Arch Street 

Philadelphia 
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Jt ~ &. 

Bj EEV, BEET WARD BEECIEi 

-*£~ — ~ V 

Neatly Bound, Cloth, 40 Cents. 



^HE attention of all persons interested in the Art 
[®) of Expression is invited to our new issue of 
Henry Ward Beecher* s unique and masterly ex- 
position of the fundamental principles of true oratory. 

" Training in this department," said Beecher, "is 
the great want of our day ; for we are living in a land 
whose genius, whose history, whose institutions, whose 
people, eminently demand oratory." 

It must be conceded that few men ever enjoyed a 
wider experience or achieved a higher reputation in the 
realm of public oratory than Mr. Beecher. What he 
had to say on this subject was born of experience, and 
his own inimitable style was at once both statement 
and illustrative of his theme. 

From The School Journal \ New York City :— " Richly 
freighted with the golden fruit of observation, ex- 
perience, sympathy, understanding, knowledge, and 
reason." 

Sold by all Booksellers, or mailed upon receipt of 
price. 

V£2M£ PENN PUBU8HING COMPANY 

xx*4 Arch Street 

PlUladeli^iia 

Digitized by VjOOQLC 



Young FoU^' Entertainment?. 

By E. C. and L. J. ROOK. 



ABSOLUTELY NEW AND ORIGINAL, 



Mmndeomoly bound in an appropriately engraved eoeer. 



05 PAGES. PAPSS BINDING, 25 CTS. BOABDS, 40 OflL 



FROM THE AUTHORS' PREFACE i 

" Much experience in the preparation of school entertainments 
bas shown the great difficulty of finding new material of just ths 
right quality for presentation. These entertainments Have multi- 
plied to such an extent during the last few years, that the good and 
sprightly matter contained in the old books has been used and re- 
used until a fresh supply seems to be an imperative demand. 

" This little work has been prepared with the design of partially 
supplying this demand, and much care has been taken to make ol 
it a book meet for the purpose. School entertainments of the present 
time generally present a much more varied performance than of old, 
and the call for variety has been met in this book by trie careful 
preparation of Motion Songs, Charades, Tableaux, Dialogues}, 
Concert Recitations, Motion Pieces, Drills, etc. The preser- 
vation of a pure, moral tone throughout them has been kept in view, 
since it is not possible to take too much care in this respect in pre* 
paring matter for use by young minds." 



Sold by all Booksellers and Newsdealers, or mailed 
upon receipt of price. 



THK PENN PUBUSHIIKO COMPANY 

xt*4 Arch Street 

Philadelphia 
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Llittle People' 



s 




FOR CHILDREN OF TEN YEARS. 



100 PAGES, HANDSOMELY ENGRAVED COVER. 



Paper Binding, 16 cts.; Boards, 26 eta 



/|)DAPTED to children of ten years of age, and 
J*- suited to every occasion in which the little folks 
are called upon to take part. 

Bright and witty child-thoughts, often tersely and 
beautifully expressed, and ranging in length from four 
to twenty lines, will please the wee ones. Motion 
Songs, Concert Recitations, Holiday Pieces, Ringing 
Temperance Speeches, and Soul-stirring Patriotic Ora- 
tions will delight the older boys and girls. 

A number of these pieces have been written specially 

for this book, and all are fresh and new. 

" This book is adapted to all kinds of juvenile entertainments, 
and will supply a widely increasing demand for selections for the 
little ones."— Herald, Syracuse, N. Y. 

Sold by all Booksellers and Newsdealers, or mailed 
upon receipt of price. 

THE PENN PUBUftHITfQ COMPANY 

11*4 Arch Street 

Philadelphia 
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CHOICE • HEMOK. 

Pop Reading and Ifccitatioii. 

pDAPTED POI? USE IN EUBLIG AND Bl*IYA!PB. 
The Latest and best Book of Humor Published. 

soo Pages. Appropriately Engraved Cover. 
Paper Binding:, 30 Cents 1 Boards, 50 Cento* 

TTS its name implies, the selections are chosen with 
Tx the greatest care, avoiding the coarse and vulgar 
•* on the one hand, and the flat and insipid on 
the other. 

The Publishers possess unequaled facilities for secur- 
ing the best readings of every character, and the present 
volume may be considered without a rival. 

The pieces are new, but few of them having previ* 
ously appeared in any similar publication, and the 
range of subjects is unusually wide. 

The repertoires of many of the best amateui 
and professional readers have been examined, 
and the choicest bits of humor have been carefully 
culled and bound up in this rich, golden sheaf, and 
are here offered to the public for the first time in book 
form. 

The book contains eighty-five pieces, is clearly printed 
on good, strong paper, and is bound in a handsome and 
appropriately engraved cover. Sold everywhere, or 
mailed upon receipt of price. 



THE PENN Pi'BI.I8HINO COMPANY 

X124 Arch Street 

Philadelphia 
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[low to Become a public ppea^. 

By WILLIAM PITTENGRR, 

AUTHOR OP 

"ORATORY/' "EXTEMPORE SPEECH/' Etc., Eto c 

xamo. Handsomely Engraved Cover. 
FAPEE BINDING, 30 CENTS, BOABDS, 60 0ENT8. 



tfti 



*HIS work shows in a simple and concise war how any 
■ person of ordinary perseverance and good common sense may 
become a ready and effective public speaker. The author has 
had abundant experience both in teaching and practicing the art of 
discourse, and is therefore able to lead the student along the road 
tb success. 

The book is purposely made small because a few principles, well 
illustrated and applied, have more value than long and involved 
discussions, which will be forgotten as soon as read. 

The young speaker is here shown how to gather thoughts, 
how to arrange them to the best advantage, and how to form 
clear outlines. He is then shown how to overcome timidity, 
how to secure ease and fluency of language, and how to 
acquire such a mastery of the arts of the Orator as will give 
him confidence and power. 

To beginners this book will ome as a revelation of unknown 
and unhoped-for possibilities. Its wide circulation and careful 
study will enable many to speak well who now speak ill, and give 
voice to many others whose mouths in public are now sealed 
altogether. 

SOLD BY ALL BOOKSELLERS AND NEWSDEALERS, OR MAILED 
UPON RECEIPT OF PRICE. 



THE PENN PUBLISHING COMPANY 

Z124 Arch Street 

Philadelphia 
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Be?t Tpigg from Begt ilutjoi 1 ?, 

Volumes i, 2, 3, 4, and 5 issued. 

Designed for .use in Schools and Colleges and for 
Public and Social Entertainment. 



600 PAGES, CLOTH BOUND, EACH, $1.50. 



J^ Special. — For a limited time we are offering the full set of 
five volumes, put up in neat and durable boxes, at the special 
price «f $5.00; the regular price would be $7.50. 

EACH volume is composed of three numbers of 
The Elocutionist* s Annual in the order of their 
issue, thus comprising the latest and best pro- 
ductions of the most popular English and American 
writers of to-day, together with the choicest se- 
lections of standard literature adapted to reading 
in public and private ; and is so arranged with indexes 
and classifications of selections, authors, etc., as to make 
it not only one of the most valuable collections ol 
choice readings ever published, but one of the most 
complete as a book of ready reference. 

H. J. Greenwell, A. M., Principal Bardstown Male and Female Institute, 
Bards town, Ky.» says : '* A work eminently suited to school-room purposes as 
veil as for all departments of elocutionary drill." 



White gunlight of potent Wordf. 

An oration by Rev. John S. Macintosh, D. D. De- 
livered before the National School of Elocution and 
Oratory, June 15th, 1881. Cloth, 25 cents. 

The above books for sale by all Booksellers, or will 
be sent upon receipt of price by the Publishers, 

THE PENN PUBLISHING COMPANY 

n*4 Arch Street 

Philadelphia 
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Gestae BialGGli 

AND 

OTHBI^ GHA^AGflE^IZAJPIONS 

FOR 

Reading # and * Re@ifeafei©B. 



200 PAGES. BEADTIFULLT ENGRAVED COYER. 

Paper, 30 cents ; Boards, 50 cents. 



rT7HIS volume contains a rare collection of Choice 
A Dialect of every variety, covering a broad range 
of sentiment, and suited to almost every occasion. 
The transitions from grave to gay, from humorous to 
pathetic, and from the simply descriptive to the highly 
dramatic, will be found unusually wide. 

Many of the selections have never before appeared 
in print, and none of them are repetitions of those con- 
tained in any of our other publications. It is be- 
lieved that the book will meet the wants of those who 
are partial to selections in dialect, but whose good 
taste and good sense are often shocked by the coarse- 
ness that too frequently prevails in books of this char- 
acter. 

Sold by all Booksellers and Newsdealers or mailed upon receipt 
of price. 

THE PENN PUBUSniNG COMPANY 

1x24 Arcli Street 

Philadelphia 

Digitized by VjOOQLC 
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